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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


- Beeswax - 


Send your old combs and cappings to us 
to be rendered. We have up-to-date steam 
presses, handled by a man who has had 
twelve years’ experience. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

We can also have your beeswax worked 
into Root’s Three-ply, Single-ply and Thin 
Super foundation at very attractive rates. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 

We carry a complete line of Root 
QUALITY Beekeepers’ Supplies, and hon- 
ey containers, at all times. If your copy 
of our 1934 eatalog has not reached you, 
please write to us. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


BEE CULTURE 


Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Again it is time for 


CONTAINERS 


We offer a complete line. 

GLASS JARS— 

Round, beehive, new oval. 

Twenty different jars from which to 

select. 
TIN CONTAINERS— 

Standard cans and pails. 

Standard 60-lb. cans. 
COMB-HONEY PACKAGES— 

Shipping cases, wooden and corrugated. 

Cartons and wrappers for sections. 

All priced right with quantity advan- 
tage. We meet competition. 

We give 24-hour service on your rush 
supply orders. 

Write us for our container price list, 
also general catalog. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 


July, 1994 











ROOT BEE HIVES 
“Accurately made of high grade 


material.” 


ROOT FRAMES 


“The strongest frame made.” 


THREE-PLY FOUNDATION 


“No other non-sag foundation 
equal to it.” 


ROOT SECTIONS 


“Best on the market.” 


SIMPLICITY EXTRACTORS 


“Used by more commercial pro- 
ducers than any other. Ask an 
owner about them.” 


HONEY CONTAINERS 
Skyline Jars—Bee Hive Jars 
tin cans and pails—comb-honey 


wrappers and cartons. 


Send for 1934 container prices. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


LANSING, MICH. 
510 North Cedar Street. 























EES ERR 


Honey 
Containers 


COMPLETE 
STOCKS 
AT 


A. |. Root Company 
of Philadelphia 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


«the 


PT eo 


Bee SupPues 


Save Freight Save Time 


We have a fine stock of foundation, hives, 
supers, sections, frames and all extract 
ing equipment. 24-hour service. 
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CONTAINERS--~ 


FOR COMB AND EXTRACTED 
HONEY 
Several carloads are in stock to as- 
sure you of prompt shipment. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 
TIN AND GLASS 
Sixty-pound cans 
Five and Ten Pound Pails 
Two and a half pound cans 
TWELVE sizes and styles of 
glass jars. 
COMB HONEY PACKAGES 
Wood Glass Front Cases 
Corrugated Cases 
Window Cartons 
Plain Cartons 
Cellophane 


NEW PRICE LIST NOW READY 
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| The A. I. Root Company 
OF IOWA 

i COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 














( AMERICA! 
_gBEE JOURNAL 
jg ace BF 





AE 7 


, 





Primer 



















* $1.00 


monthly; pub 
lished and edited by beekeepers for bee 


American Bee Journal 


keepers. Full of pictures and tips on care 
of 


bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 
Full 12-month subscription, with BEE 
PRIMER—22-pages, illustrated booklet 


to help the beginner—-BOTH FOR $1.00. 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 
both magazines and Primer ONE 
YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United States. Address 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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SUSTAINED QUALITY 
Means Repeat Orders 


LOTZ QUALITY is sustained by 
constant 





watchfulness and care. 
Nothing is overlooked that will con- 


tribute to and 


your satisfaction 
service. That’s why you can rely on 


LOTZ SECTIONS. 


Plain or beeway—split or without 


split—odd sizes and standard sizes 


—just to your liking. 


Write us today. Your inquiries are 
welcome. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 























**MARUGG’S SPECIAL’ 


DON’T CHOP THE GRASS. Shave the 
ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan 
gel cutting edge scythe. Catalogue free. Address 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


[Qaake Cosa ) 

















W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Reared in different yards several 

miles apart. Can also send first cross 

of them. 

Code Prices: Untested, 1 to 9, 70c 

each; 10 to 24, 65c each; 25 to 49, 
55c each; 50 or more, 50c each. 


RONALD KIRK 


ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Finest Italian 
Queens 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


jonas aacsscnsascasscascsscacansssscrent 


1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c each; 25-49, 55c 
each; 100 or more, 45c each; 250 or 
more, 421/.c each. 











PLENTY OF PACKAGE BEES 
Two-lb. with queen—1-9, $2.15; 10- 
49, $2.05; 50-99, $1.95; 100 or more, 

$1.751/.; 250 or more, $1.653,. 
Three-lb. with queen—1-9, $2.80; 
10-49, $2.70; 50-99, $2.60; 100 or 

more, $2.34; 250 or more, $2.21. 


CITRONELLE BEE CO. 
CITRONELLE, ALA. 
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HONEY LABELS 


30 Designs 











Write for samples. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 


nking 
BoA 

















Stevenson’s Golden Italians 
The Bees and Queens of Quality. 





by 





Our method of raising queens produces | t = 
large, uniform, prolifie queens as good as | = 
the best. Money when you need it— 

They produce large, gentle, yellow bees | 


a Savings Account ith 


that have themselves to be the 


proven this 41-year-old bank 
best of honey producers—so gentle that it E.B. SPITZER means ran this. Join our 
is a pleasure to work with them; and, in E.R.ROOT banking by mail customers 
addition, they winter well. What more H.E. AYLARD 


could a beekeeper want? So 


Remember well and bear in mind, 






CASHIER_, 


THE 


Better bees and queens are hard to find 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 


MEDINA 
OHIO 


Code prices. Descriptive circular gladly sup 


plied. 


| 
Stevenson’s Apiaries, Westwego, La. | 


BANK CO. 











RETURN MAIL SERVICE, AND LOWEST CODE PRICES FOR SEASON ON 


B? B? B? B? 


Brower Bigger Better Queens 


That Produce bigger, better bees. No false advertisement. Our breeding career has always 
been, personally to breed bigger queens that produce bigger, better bees from the finest Ital- 
ian stock which we have improved through our long careful selection and breeding from the 
best each year. Requeen your colonies with our queens. They are guaranteed to please you 
in every way. If it is one or hundreds, you will be satisfied. We guarantee them as repre 
sented to you. Safe arrival in U. S. A. or Canada. No disease known here, health certificate. 


CODE PRICES BALANCE OF SEASON: 


10 to 24, 65c; 25 to 49, 55c; 50 to 99, 50c. Will gladly quote lowest code 
prices on larger quantities. 


BROWER BEE CO, Bangor, Ala. 


1 to 9, 70c; 


Telegraph and Express Office 
GARDEN CITY, ALA. 








= 
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Summary of Government Honey Market Report reported so far from Ohio than elsewhere, and 


Although crop prospects are still extremely strong colonies have already obtained 50 to 100 
precarious over much of the country, sufficient pounds. New honey in the southeast and in 
rains have fallen over large areas of the cen California is so far greatly below normal be 
tral valleys and the northwest to relieve the cause of unfavorable weather conditions. Feed- 
drouth and to give some assurance of a nectar ing has been heavier almost everywhere than 
flow from sweet clover, both yellow and white. for many years past 
Basswood trees are heavily budded in some Stocks of honey remaining from last year’s 
areas, and should yield a good surplus flow crop are getting extremely light, and the light 
where colonies have built up sufficiently to spring flows so far have added little to available 
take advantage of it, but white and alsike clo honey supplies. Comb honey is especially short 
ver will provide less nectar than usual and over The market is firm and in some areas is appre 
large areas will furnish practically no surplus. ciably firmer. Carlot inquiry has been good in 
Winter and spring losses left many yards weak the West, but carlots with which to supply the 
in the clover belt, but bees have been building demand are very scattered. Shipments to Europe 
up fairly well this spring. More clover surplus are light. 








a= 3 
|< Monthly Report of Honey Producers P| 











Early in June we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. At what price has hon 
ey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or iess) in your locality during the 
past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound; (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case; 2. 
What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other 
retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What is 
the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail 
packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 4. How is honey 
now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word as slow, fair or rapid. 5. How 
does the number of colonies that are in condition to store surplus honey this season compare with 
the number of such colonies last year? Give answer in per cent. 6. What is the condition of the 
honey plants at this time in your locality as compared with the average! Give answer in per cent 
7. What is the per cent of winter and spring loss of colonies, if any, in your locality! Give answer 
in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of the colonies in your locality as compared with 
normal? Give answer in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated as follows: 

No Con Pect.Con 


Large lots. To grocers To retailers. Move of of spring of 

State Name Ex Comb. Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment col. plants. loss. colo 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay)..... we . 65 17% .. Slow 30..125.. 10..140 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)... 05.. . o% 57 14..Fair 20.. 15 50 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards).... .05% oo 08.. 3.30 37 17..Slow ..100..110 100 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock).... ay SS — Fair ..100 5..140 
Conn. (A. Latham) ...... : oe 00.. 5.00. .1.00 28..Slow 50. .100 40.. 60 
wom CG. G. GOD cevccs 05 ic. a a oe Fair 90 90 10 90 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) .... .04 : 40 ‘+ ae Slow 110. .100 0..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder)...... .06.. ye en 60.. Fair 80..100 5..100 
Idaho (Ryon R. Isbell)... .05% . 84 . 29.. .15..Slow 100 85 4..120 
Ill. (A. L. Kildow) saree ea ; 50 ; .. 90 25 0... FS 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ....... t. - 60 .. Slow 100 50.. 25 75 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson).... , 50 3.60.. .60 20..Slow 100.. 60 10.. 90 
Ind. (E. S. Miller)...... 45 3.00 60 15 Slow 90 25 1i8.. 90 
lowa. (E. G. Brown). , ae 50.. .15..Fair 90..125 20 90 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale).... ad ; 12. .Slow 80 25 10.. 90 
Kans. (J. F. Garmer).... sat ; 40. 2.50 .50.. .15..Slow 110 75 5 100 
La. (E. OC. Davis)....... .05 10 60 Fair 100. .100 1..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.).. 60.. 3.00.. .75 25..Slow 60. .100 40 90 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) ad 50 75 50 60 
Mich. (F. Markham) ... , ; 60. 15..Fair .. 80 10 20.. 90 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 75 20 20 75 
Minn. (Francis Jager)). 06%. . Rapid 50 5 50 
Minn. (F. W. Ray) : . .06 50. Slow 50.. 25 10 40 
Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton)... .04% oe , .. Slow .. 80 10 10.. 90 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis).. - ..105 60 125 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) ou ea oe ses 60 Slow . RO 50 10 90 
N. ©. (C. S. Baumgarner). 50.. 3.60 65.. .20..Slew .. 90 90 15 90 
N. C. (W. J. Martin).... .04% a ; 75 17. .Slow 90..100 10..100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle)..... a “*s ae 2.75 ss ews 80 75 i... we 
Ohio. (Fred Leining+r) . - Fair RO 75 10 75 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore).. 45. 60 19. . Slow 80 60 10 70 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt)...... ; so ww. BD. 70 .20.. Slow 45 75 40 90 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles).... 65 75 18. .Slew 100 R80 5..100 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen)..... oa : ; 100..110 5..100 
Pa. (H. Beaver)....... 07. 50 60 Slow 50 RO 25 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham).. e-* a ce sn 4.00 1.00 25..Slow 50..110 45 80 
S. C. (E. 8. Prevost).... ' ‘ 67% os ae 15..Fair . 90..100.. 10 90 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling).... ; 75 Slow 100 95 2..100 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)... a ‘ 45. 55. Fair 75 50 15 75 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes).... .06.. oo ee 4.80 10 Fair 90 50..100..100 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).... .05.. 40 15 .. Fair 100 40. 3..100 
Utah. (M. A. Gill)...... ae .. .B5.. .14..Good ..110 75 4..100 
Ae EO eee 4 a ; : Slow .. 20 50 55 50 
Wash. (W. lL. Cox)...... ‘ , sa . Fair 120..110.. 8..116 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton). bid .. BT7% —— Fair 100. .100.. 2 100 
W. Va. (W. O. Griffith) .. a - is - ‘ ee ss Be enw Bee 
Wis. (N. E. France).... . —— a we 75.. 20 5§.. 60 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman).. .09.. or = .. 45.. .15..Slow ad -. 38.. 50 
Wyo. (E. 0. Reed)...... — — ..Fair .. 90.. 75.. 15..100 
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* QUEENS * 


LET’S GET READY for what’s coming. We believe better times 
are ahead for the beekeeping industry. 


Weather, Good or Bad 


There are two things that will help you, one is 


Better Queens 


They can’t be TOO GOOD for you. We are working tooth and toe- 
nail to produce the BEST that can be had. 


We Guarantee 


Our SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS to be as good as the best. 
THAT’S ALL WE HAVE TO SAY. IF YOU SAY DIFFERENT, 
they are replaced without charge to you. 

The other is MORE COLONIES. 

So requeen and increase now, for the 1935 harvest depends on 
what you do now. To prove to you we are not just talking to get 
your money for the queens, we practice what we preach and are 
busy making increase and requeening every colony we have. 


Free Free Free 


The American Honey Institute has proven it can get the American people to eat 
Honey, if the beekeepers will supply the funds, and it is a small amount if everyone 
would help. They are needing funds. Won’t you contribute something to their support? 

To the first 100 beekeepers sending The American Honey Institute a life-saving con 
tribution for as much as $1.00, we are going to give two Superior Italian Queens, guar- 
anteed to be as good as can be reared, postpaid, ABSOLUTELY FREE. You can't lose 
on this unless you wait too long. Send your letter to the Institute to us. We will send 
your queens immediately, and your letter and money on to the Institute, and they will 
send you your membership card; or, send direct to The American Honey Institute, Com- 
mercial State Bank Building, Room 310, Madison, Wisconsin, and write us you have 
sent it and we will send you the queens. Just so you send it and let us know somehow 


Service 


We are prepared to ship your queen orders promptly. If you want 
them, you want them quick. 

Don’t forget we also manufacture a full line of Cypress supplies. 
Get our prices. They are reasonable. 


Prices 
QUEENS 


1-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 
$.70 $.65 $.55 $.50 $.45 $.421/, 
PACKAGES 
Two-pound with Queens. 
1-9 10-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 
$2.15 $2.05 $1.95 $1.75, $1.653/, 
Three-pound with Queens. 
$2.80 $2.70 $2.60 $2.34 $2.21 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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Little Wonder Evecter 


Price $13.75—Ship. wt. 40 lbs. Can go by post. 


With this extractor four standard or shallower frames can be 
*xtracted at a cranking. It is ball-bearing, cranks easily and 
gets all the honey. Best on the market in the small sizes. 

The Junior Honey Extractor is priced at $8.75. Shipping wt. 
30 Ibs. Can go by post 

Two standard or shallower frames or 16 sections can be ex 
tracted at a cranking and does a good job. Ball-bearing and 
cranks easily 





FRICTION ADJUSTER \ 3 SPEEDS 
FRICTION ORIVES 





FULL COMB CONTACT SIDES —* 


50-frame 
Radial 


< Honey 
FOR c AOSERS _. 
- aaa €xtractor 


i PR Home 





In Radial extracting, the bulk of the combs 
broken is caused by applying too much power be 
fore half to two-thirds of the honey has been re- 
moved, With this extractor hooked up with power 
ind pulleys to give a maximum reel speed of 150 
R. P. M. in low, you ean go to 225 in intermediate 
ind 300 R. P. M. in high, to finish combs dry 
You have three definite maximum reel speeds. 

Also a 30-frame Radial and numerous other ex 
tractors. Special circulars sent on request 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


Honey Containers 


FRICTION-TOP PAILS Wt. Pric ALL CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS 





e 
5-lb. pails, 50 in dustproof cart., 26 lbs. $3.25 Meiling Meiling 
10-lb. pails, 50 in dustproof cart. 40 lbs. 4.75 ¥ , ti -"y Per 100 — 2 » BON 
60-LB. SQUARE CANS ee : a. oie” eee 
Bulk in lots of 50 or more..........! 30c¢ each 4% x4 4x1 % - 4 er > eer 
Bulk in lots of less than 50........32¢ each 4 4x4 xi 2 ; ib 1.10 3 Ibs hie 
Two 60-lb. cans in wood case—1l1 to 9 cases, 4 x5 xl% ; —— 6 
$1.10 per cs.; 10 cases or more, $1.00 per cs 
CRATES OF 2/60-LB. GOOD USED CANS ATTBADTIVE GLAS BOSSE SARS 
(Subject to being unsold.) This season we offer the prettiest modernis- 
Two 60-lb. cans in wooden case—1 to 9 cases, tic Honey Jars. They are more flat than round 
65e per cs.; 10 cases or more, 60¢ per es. 


Show honey to the best advantage. 
Modernistic Jars in corrugated paper reship 


COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASES 


Made of clear white pine, attractive appearance, 


glass fronts. ping cases, 24—-16-oz. jars, $1.10 per case; 
10 to 50 K. D., 24-lb., 2-inech glass.$4.40 for 10 $1.00 per case, ten cases or more 
Mid Season Special for July, August and September Only 
HERCULES WIRED BROOD FOUNDATION THIN SURPLUS FOUNDATION 
(Built like a bridge—hangs like a picture) Sizes 37x16, 41x16, 3 11/16x1414 
1—25-lb. box — foundation, 1— 5-lb. box Thin Surplus Foundation. $ 5 00 
S 9/16x16% - $12.00 1—25-lb. box Thin Surplus Foundation 13.75 
1—-25-lb. box wired found: ition, 8x163 - 12.00 
1—25.1h. box plain brood foundation, 10-FRAME 1-STORY HIVES, COMPLETE 
(best quality), 8 9/16x16%...... 11.00 
1 25-lb box plain brood foundation, But No Foundation. 
(best quality), 8x16% .......... 11.00 . ‘ . 7 
1—25-Ib. box MILL RUN Plain Brood 5-—-30-te. Metal Best Cover Hives, i-stery. 
Foundation, 8 9/16x16% ccttnn ee $14.50 
l 25-lb. box MILL RUN Plain Brood 5 10-fr. Excelsior (Wood) Cover Hives, 
Peminttem, GESG <cccvicvusnes 10.00 rN ee ee eT ee 12.25 


Ship your old comb and cappings to us for rendering. Our charges are nominal, 2c a pound 
for the wax rendered when your old comb weighs 100 lbs. or more and 3c a pound when 
they weigh less than 100 lbs. 

We are always buying Extracted Honey, also Comb Honey. We remit the day your ship- 
ment is received. We ship the day order is received. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, 0. 
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SUNBURST JARS 


The Most Beautiful Modernistic type of glass jar designed 
to date. 


EASILY CLEANED inside and out. No sharp angles to 
eatch dust and dirt. 


CLEAR BRILLIANT FLINT GLASS. You will be delighted 
with the clean, attractive appearance whether empty or full 


of honey. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED LABELS to fit these jars are 


available at reasonable cost. 


PRICES: No higher than for the standard round or fluted 


jars. All styles available f. 0. b. Hamilton, Illinois, or Keokuk, 


lowa. 
\%-Ib, jar—2 doz............... $0.65 
ih. jJar—B Gos... ........205. .85 
2-Ib. jar—1 doz............... .60 


Special prices on large quantities. 


Tin cans, pails, shipping cases, comb honey cellophane 
wrappers, cartons, paper eups. A complete line of contain- 


ers. Write for full list of containers and label catalog. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Big Michigan Field Meet 
August 1, 2, 3, 4 

On August 1, the beekeepers will meet 
at the apiary of Floyd Markham, Ypsilan- 
ti, Mich. The forenoon will be devoted to 
seeing the bees and honey-house, and get- 
ting acquainted. In the afternoon, Mrs. 
Jensen, of the American Honey Institute, 
will speak. She will be followed by E. R. 
Root, who will give reminiscences of Geo. 
8S. Demuth. 

On August 2, the beekeepers will visit 
the plant of the W. K. Kellogg Co. In 
the afternoon they will hear Mary I. Bar- 
ber, Mrs. Jensen, Prof. Lucas, and Dr. E. 
F. Phillips. 

On August 3, they will go to Grand Rap- 
ids; also visit Jay Cowing at Jenisen. In 
the afternoon, Dr. E. F. Phillips will 
speak on the work of Geo. S. Demuth. This 
will be followed by an open forum led by 
Prof. H. F. Wilson, Dr. V. G. Milum, Chas. 
Reese, C. C. Lillie and others. R. H. Kelty 
will discuss, “Would a Code of Ethics 
Help Beekeepers?” ; 

On August 4, beekeepers will tour fur- 
ther north 

This will be one of the important field 
meets of the year. All beekeepers who 
ean should take this in. The great Kellogg 
plant that has done so much for honey is 
worth seeing. 


— {Jo 


The Great Drouth of 1934 and Honey 
Prices 


The unprecedented drouth following a 
very severe winter in most northern locali- 
ties will materially cut down the annual 
crop of northern honey for 1934. There 
was not much of a leftover crop from 
1933, which was also light. It is fair to as- 
sume that with the failure of white and 
alsike clover and the light crop in Cali- 
fornia, honey prices for 1934 should take 
a sharp advance—how much only history 
will tell. 

Those beekeepers who are fortunate 
enough to be located in sweet clover and 
red clover territory will secure some light 


Sm 





honey if the late rains come in time. White 
clover after the heavy snows of winter 
looked very promising, but the early and 
continued drouth up till the middle of 
June in most northern states made it 
difficult to get much honey from that 
source, 

Later: Late rains have materially help- 
ed out red clover, sweet clover and al- 
falfa in eastern territory—particularly 
in Ohio and New York. Strangely enough 
alfalfa in the East is yielding this season 
not a little honey. In some few localities 
sweet clover and alfalfa will make up for 
the loss of white and alsike clover this 
season. 


The Future of the Bee Culture Laboratory 
at Stake 


At the rate that the personnel and the 
salaries of workers in the Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington, D. C., and in 
the field have been cut as noted in our 
last issue, page 360, this work will be a 
thing of the past if the beekeepers, the 
chief beneficiaries, do not in some sub- 
stantial and practical manner express 
themselves. Already salaries have been 
eut and two of the best known workers 
on bees for the Government field labora- 
tories have been dropped from the pay- 
roll. 

Geo. E. Marvin, in the Washington of- 
fice, who has been doing some most ex- 
cellent work on honey that sorely needs 
study, is one of the men. Likewise, E. L. 
Sechrist, one of the oldest employees of 
the Pacific States Bee Culture Field Lab- 
oratory, California, will be in the Gov- 
ernment work no more. It was he who 
with F. E. Todd for the Pacific States 
Bee Culture Field Laboratory, rendered 
such helpful advice and constructive crit- 
icism in the study and preparation of the 
manuscript for the bulletin No. 555 known 
s “Economic Aspects of the Bee Indus- 
try.” This bulletin, by the way, is one of 
the most useful and helpful that was 
ever published. It was the result of a co- 
operative investigation conducted by the 
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Pacific States Bee Culture Field Labora- 
tory of the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Entomology and the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Seldom does a Government bulletin con- 
tain more real information so vitally nec- 
essary than this. We shall use much of the 
material in the next edition of the A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 

During the years of the depression, al- 
though the Government at Washington has 
established a great number of emergency 
organizations, serious curtailments have 
been made in the more permanent estab- 
lished research branches. Those branches 
of the services have 
heen appreciated by those who benefit 
from them have not suffered curtailments 
in proportion to those meted out to 
branches where the so-called clientele has 
heen silent and indifferent. Unfortunately 
it is in this latter category that the Bee 
Culture Laboratory stands. The beekeep- 
ing industry has utterly neglected to sup- 
port the Bee Culture Laboratory, and it is 
indeed a wonder that it has been able to 
function as it has. The branches 
of the Government for which no appre- 
ciation is shown by the taxpayers are the 
first to suffer when reductions are made, 


Government whose 


as well 


and the members of the Congress who 
are charged with the duty of making ap 
propriations can not be eriticised for 
curtailments in those branches 
where it can be done without fuss or issue. 

The 


course, 


making 


beekeeping industry could, of 
survive without the Bee Culture 
Laboratory, but can it afford to be with 
out it? Beekeepers and apiary inspectors 
throughout the country depend upon the 
laboratory to diagnose samples of dis- 
eased brood combs. Thousands of letters 
are answered annually by the personnel 
of the Culture 
field laboratories. This public service type 
of work is performed in addition to the 
regular 


see Laboratory and its 


research and economic surveys 
that the laboratory has been conducting. 

In spite of this and many more worth- 
while projects apparently the laboratory 
is being left to die a natural death. The 
future of the subject 
that might well command the immediate 
attention of the American Honey Produce 
ers’ League and of the various state as 
sociations that the welfare of the 
industry at heart. What organization will 
come forward to champion the cause of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory and to organ- 


ize the support that it deserves? The 


laboratory is a 


have 
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laboratory is a great asset to the industry, 
but costs the individual beekeeper little 
or nothing. 

If the beekeeper could know and see 
what we have seen at the Laboratory and 
its workings, they would rise up en masse 
and protest against further cuts in the 
personnel and the salaries. It is too late 
now to write your senators and represen- 
tatives in Congress, but Gleanings will 
keep you informed when to write. 

— Ao 
The National Congress of Beekeepers at 

Valdosta, Georgia, Beginning De- 

cember 17 Next 

At the last meeting of the Southern 
Conference of Beekeepers and Bee Ship- 
pers’ Federation at New Orleans on De- 
cember 11 to 13, it was voted to hold the 
next meeting at 
this state 


Valdosta, Georgia, as 
line for the 1934 
southern group. Likewise a resolution was 
unanimously adopted to invite the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League and the 
American Honey Institute to meet with 
the Southern Conference at that time and 
place. 


was next in 


3oth of these organizations have 
now accepted the invitation and are sat- 
isfied with the choice of Valdosta, begin- 
ning December 17. 

It is hoped to make these three organi 
zations in joint session into a national 
if not an international congress of bee- 
keepers, the like of which was never held 
in this country. Were it not for the un- 
precedented drouth throughout most of 
the North and middle West there might 
be a thousand beekeepers present, but 
even with this handicap it is hoped that 
this will be the greatest gathering of bee- 
keepers ever held in America. 


— AA OS 
Shall the American Honey Institute Dis- 
band for Want of Support? 

The American Honey Institute that has 
given the beekeepers of the country such 
wonderful publicity for honey at so low 
a eost, that has done more by far than 
any previous efforts to make the public 
honey-minded, is now at the end of its re- 
sources, or soon will be unless beekeepers 
over the country come to its rescue with 
their dollars, and that very soon. 

Never in its history has the Institute 
done better work and that too on a bud- 
get so pitifully small. If we paid an ad- 
vertising agency to get as much publicity 
for our product as the Institute has given 
us, we would have paid out one hundred 
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dollars where we have paid one hundred 
cents. 

Mrs. Malitta Fischer Jensen, our effi- 
ficient secretary, has got the women and 
the doctors of the country thinking about 
and prescribing honey. Her articles on 
honey and how to use it with other foods 
have been published in scores of maga- 
zines and papers and without one cent of 
expense to the Institute. If this space 
had been purchased at the regular adver- 
tising rates the cost of it would have run 
up into the thousands of dollars. 

Her splendid personality at bee con- 
ventions, at food shows, and elsewhere 
has won the interest and support of bee- 
keepers, of food specialists and dieticians 
everywhere to the extent that they are 
recommending and using honey in their 
foods as a wholesome and nutritious form 
of sweet. Her work has brought thousands 
of inquiries to the Institute office about 
how to use honey in ice cream, in can- 
dies, baked goods, and in pastries. This 
information is boosting honey. 

A new campaign will be put on that 
will be worth half a million dollars to 
the beekeepers of the country and at an 
insignificant cost provided they will come 
across with their dollars. 

Only one who has been at the office 
and seen the two girls at work (all the 
paid employees we have) can begin to 
appreciate what is being done every hour 
and every day in making the great Amer- 
ican public honey-minded. There are doz- 
ens of others who are giving their time 
free. 

All this splendid work will have to 
stop unless the beekeepers, the direct 
beneficiaries, send in their dollars, even 
though they have given before. 

The allied interests, the bee supply 
manufacturers and their dealers, the bee 
journals, the package shippers of the 
South, the honey packers and bottlers, 
have been carrying the bulk of the finan- 
cial burden of the Institute in the years 
past. They are carrying a large share of 
it now; but the terrible drouth and the de- 
pression have hurt them as well as the bee- 
keepers. Last year the beekeepers with 
their one dollar and their two and three 
and five dollars helped immensely when 
the Institute came to a similar crisis. The 
allied interests with two or three excep- 
tions have been and will do their share. 
We believe that the beekeepers of the 
country will do theirs. The help will have 
to come at once or the office will have to 
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be closed, and once closed, it may never 
be opened up again. The Institute will not 
go into debt. We hope our subscribers 
will see this and act at once, because 
there are only enough funds to run the 
Institute through June. 

The two paid employees, Mrs. Jensen 
and her assistant, Mercedes Cranston, are 
not working for any particular bee jour- 
nal, bee supply manufacturer, or honey 
packer or bottler. They are working for 
the whole bee and honey industry. 

We have so much confidence in our 
readers that we believe they will see the 
urgency of the case and send in their one, 
two, or three dollars at once to The Amer- 
ican Honey Institute, Commercial State 
Bank Building, Madison, Wisconsin. It is 
true there has been a terrible drouth and 
depression, the like of which has not been 
seen in many years; but if we let these 
things interfere now we shall have lost a 
golden opportunity to save the Institute. 


— Boo 
Becoming Honey Minded 


It is surprising how many people are 
misinformed, or lack authentie informa- 
tion, concerning nature’s oldest and 
choicest sweet. For a number of years 
the writer sold honey to wholesale and 
retail grocers. A buyer for a large grocery 
store placed a sizeable order for honey and 
after signing it said, “Of course, this hon- 
ey I’m ordering isn’t the real stuff, is it?” 
This buyer appeared well versed on foods 
in general but apparently he had much to 
learn about honey. 


Many grocers said that the honey on 
their shelves had turned to sugar, was no 
good, and had to be thrown away. Others 
said that the comb honey they had was 
artificial and made in a factory. When 
pinned down as to just where and by 
whom it was made they were unable to 
give a satisfactory answer. 

Educating the public regarding honey 
is a slow process and requires time and 
patience. The public will become more 
honey-minded when more honey is pro- 
duced. At present the amount produced 
makes only a small dent on the market. 
Honey may appear on some_ grocers’ 
shelves for a few months following the 
honey harvest and when the local crop is 
used up it may not be seen on the shelves 
again until the following year. In the 
meantime the public forgets what honey 
looks like. 
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Selecting an Apiary Site 


J. E. Eckert 


Experiments ‘Prove “Different Gactors in “Different Localities 


cAre to be (onsidered 


In the March, 1933, number of this 
journal, Mr. M. J. Deyell’s instructive ar- 
ticle on “How and Where to Locate Api- 
aries,” gave valuable advice on such sub- 
jects as (1) the importance of nectar- 

2) proper distances be- 
tween apiaries, (3) number of colonies in 
each apiary, (4) 


bearing plants, ( 
arrangement of hives, 
(5) water and pollen supply, (6) protec- 
tion from prevailing winds, and (7) ac- 
cessibility of locations. Mr. Deyell wrote, 
from a mid-western 
viewpoint. Additional factors obtain in 
other parts of the United States, particu- 
larly in the irrigated sections of the West 


however, primarily 


and wherever a migratory system of bee- 
keeping is practiced. 

In the irrigated regions of the Rocky 
Mountain States parts of the 
Northwest and California, favorable bee- 


and in 


keeping locations are limited to definite 


areas more often than elsewhere in the 
United States. The limiting factors are 
often deserts or other physical boun 


daries set up by nature or man, that tend 





i en es 





to confine the nectar-producing plants to 
definite regions. Desirable locations have 
been so eagerly sought out by the com- 
mercial beekeeper that they are often 
secaree and obtainable only at a substan- 
tial rental. Writers and beekeepers alike 
are prone to neglect at least two very im- 
portant factors which influence the selec- 
tion of an apiary site: (1) the distances 
bees fly for nectar and pollen, and (2) 
the manner in which bees habitually ori- 
ent themselves in relation to the avail- 
able nectar sources. A summary of some 
actual facts gathered by the writer may 
be of interest and possibly of value to 
general. 
General Opinions 
A review of available 


beekeepers in 


literature con- 
cerning the flight range of the honeybee 
did not reveal much convincing informa- 
tion. In many references found, bees were 
said to fly distances; but the 
proof was generally lacking. In locating 
colonies for honey production or for the 


eertain 


control of bee diseases, it has generaily 


A good location in Idaho. Apiary of M. A. Gill & Son. 
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been assumed that bees fly from one and 
a half to two miles for nectar and pollen, 
although they have been known to go 
farther. The opinion that bees orient 
themselves in all directions from an api- 
ary is widespread and has greatly influ- 
enced the distance between apiaries. 
The General Plan of the Experiments 
To ascertain how far bees do fly and 
what is the greatest distance under given 
conducted 


conditions, observations were 


along three general lines*: (1) to deter- 
mine the distance bees would fly to a con- 
stant supply of food on a prairie during a 
the 


dearth of nectar; (2) to determine 
flight of located at 
known distances from a nat- 


bees 


ural source of nectar, in or- 
der to not 
far bees can fly for pollen 
and nectar but 
distance affects the amount 
of honey produced; (3) to 
determine how bees located 


show only how 


also how 


within a 
region distribute themselves 
over a given territory. 
Flight Reactions of Bees to 
an Artificial Source of Food 
The first project was con- 
ducted early in the summer 
of 1927 near Laramie, Wy- 
oming. Twenty colonies of 
Italian were located 
on a prairie in ten places or“ 
stations from one-half mile 
to 6144 miles distant from a 
small shack that served as 
headquarters. At this point 
two large feeders, located 
in the open, were kept filled 
with a solution made by dis- 
solving 20 pounds of granu- 
lated sugar and 5 pounds of 
sweet clover honey in 75 pounds of wa- 
ter. This solution colored a light 
red with a vegetable dye that had 
proved non-injurious and non-repellent to 
the honeybee. Bees approaching the feed- 
ers were also marked with pigment, and 
daily observations were made to locate 
the colored syrup or marked bees in the 


nectar-producing 


bees 


was 


*Most of the Observations recorded in this 
article were made while the writer was con 
nected with the Bee Culture Laboratory of 


the United States Department of Agriculture, 
as Associate Apiculturist, utilizing the assist 
ance and facilities of that organization. A more 
complete report of the work was made in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research 47 (5) :257 
285. September 1, 1933. Reprints may be ob 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. O., 
at 5c per copy. 
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different hives. Changes in weight of the 
hives were recorded daily, together with 
the general climatic conditions throughout 
the experiment. As a further check, pol- 
len samples collected from returning bees 
at the different stations were compared 
with pollens from flowers of the whole 
region. Two colonies within a few yards 


of the feeders served as checks on the 
amount of sugar syrup gathered. 
In many instances bees were marked 


when found on 
field, and the distance from their hives to 
the area in which they were marked was 
determined. 


flowering plants in the 





Part of one 400-colony apiary owned by A. E. and R. E. Lusher 


of Pasadena, California 


Results.—The weight records indicated 
that only the colonies near the feeders 
gained in weight. All other colonies, even 
those but one-half mile distant, lost in 
weight during the study. The colored solu- 
tion and the bees marked at the feeders 
were found only in colonies located at the 
feeders, in those at the one-half-mile sta- 
tion, and in one of the two colonies at the 
one and one-half mile station. (These last 
found the syrup only after some of the 
had brought to the 
marked, and released.) 


bees been feeders, 

Although some bees flew one and one- 
half miles for the syrup, others traveled 
at least twice that distance for pollen 
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and nectar. Attempts to bait all colonies 
to the feeders were unsuccessful. 

During these observations, the weather 
was none too favorable for bee flight. The 
general lack of landmarks, characteristic 
of that prairie country, may also explain 
the failure of the bees to fly greater dis- 
tances for the syrup. Whether bees would 
fly farther for honey under similar con- 
ditions was not determined. 
The Flight Range of Bees to a Natural 

Source of Nectar 

The second project was carried on dur- 
ing portions of the summers of 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 in northwestern Wyoming, on a 
stretch of badlands separating two irri- 
gated distdicts by at least 17 miles. 
In the general absence of water, the 
badlands will support no nectar-producing 
plants of any importance. A survey of the 
territory showed such to be the case dur- 
ing the experiment. The irrigated regions, 
on the other hand, contained considerable 
alfalfa clover. Evidently, 
therefore, if colonies were located on the 
badlands, the would have to fly 
known distances to the irrigated regions 
for pollen and nectar. Sweet clover pollen 
on returning bees showed when they had 
flown the required distances; and changes 
in the weight of the hives, as recorded on 
platform scales, indicated the effect of 
the distance from nectar on the amount 
of honey produced. Equal numbers of Cau- 
casian and Italian colonies were used, and 
were made as uniform in 
strength of adult bees and brood as pos- 
sible. In this selection, the writer was as- 
sisted by Mr. E. O. Rauchfuss, a beekeep- 
er of wide experience in Wyoming and 
Colorado. 


and sweet 


bees 


all colonies 
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The Number and Location of Colonies 
In 1927 three colonies were placed at 

each of ten stations, the first station be- 
ing located within the nectar-producing 
region, and the others in the badlands, 
the farthest being seven miles from the 
nearest irrigated region. In 1928 five 
colonies were located at the station with- 
in the nectar-producing region, three at 
the next nine stations, and one each at 
two additional stations located at 8.0 and 
8.5 miles, respectively, from the same irri- 
gated region. In 1929 forty-two colonies 
used, and the station within the 
nectar-producing region was changed to a 
location considered even better than that 
of the two previous years. The other colo- 
nies were located practically the same as 
those of 1927 and 1928. After being ob- 
served in 1929 for about one-third of the 
proposed time, colonies from the stations 
beyond the 3-mile limit were moved to the 
stations nearer the of nectar. A 
second shift was made at the end of a 
similar period, so that all colonies were 
concentrated at the first, second, and 
fourth stations. These moves were made 
in order to show more clearly how dis- 
tance affects the production of identical 
colonies and how far bees will return to 
old locations when moved to new sites 
within a similar region. 

Distance Bees Fly for Pollen and Nectar 


Identification of pollens indicated that 
bees from all colonies worked within the 
irrigated region and that the bees flew a 
maximum distance of 7 miles to the first 
sweet clover plants in 1927 and at least 
8.5 miles in 1928 and 1929. As these figures 
represent the minimum distances from the 
the irrigated region, additional 
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were 


source 


hives to 





One of our University apiaries, at Laramie, Wyoming, 
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flight was necessary in order to obtain a 
load. Since bees often have to deviate 
from a straight line over rough country 
and closely follow the contour of the land 
when flying against the wind, those at 
the station farthest from the nectar-pro- 
ducing region probably flew 18 to 20 miles 
on each round trip. 

All bees within 7 miles of the irrigated 
region bordering the Shoshone River flew 
in that general direction, while those at 
the 8.5 mile station flew to the other irri- 
gated area in the opposite direction. In 
some unexplained manner, these bees 
knew their distances, for this area was 
0.1 miles closer than that to the north. 

The bees from any one station gener- 
ally flew over a narrow angle and in one 
lane of flight. 


The Effect of Distance on Production 

Apiaries are located on the general prin- 
ciple that the closer the nectar source, the 
greater the advantage as expressed in 
pounds gained. The writer held this opin- 
ion at the start of the experiment. It was 
surprising, therefore, to learn, upon sum- 
marizing the gains made by colonies at 
the different distances, that this was not 
always the case. The colonies one-half 
mile from the nectar-producing region had 
stored about 33 per cent more honey than 
those surrounded by nectar-producing 
plants. Beyond the half-mile distance, the 
amount gained by the colonies at each 
station, decreased with an increase in dis- 
tance, up to the 5-mile point, where a loss 
occurred; the average loss became greater 
at the still more distant stations. 

The honey flow in 1927 was considered 
to have been below average. 


Results Secured in 1928 

In 1928, when colonies were placed in 
the same locations as in 1927, food cham- 
bers were put on all hives located 5 or 
more miles from the nectar source, since 
these colonies had lost weight during the 
previous year. This season, however, soon 
proved to be much better for honey pro 
duetion and the food chambers had to be 
replaced with supers in order to provide 
storage room. The food chambers were 
left on at the 8 and 814-mile stations. 

The colonies at each of the first ten 
stations made material gains, even those 
at the tenth station, 7 miles from the 
source of nectar. The average daily gain 
in weight per colony was again smaller 
within the nectar-producing region than 
at some of the stations located outside. 
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The effect of distance was also less pro- 
nounced than in the previous year, for a 
distance of 3 to 5 miles searcely affected 
the amount of honey produced, although 
colonies located 1, 1.5, 2, 2.5, and 3 miles 
from nectar made greater gains than 
those at the other stations. Beyond the 3- 
mile point there was a gradual decrease 
in weight roughly proportional to the in- 
crease in distance. In 1928, however, the 
average daily gain of the colonies 7 miles 
from the nectar source closely approxi- 
mated that of the colonies within the ir- 
rigated region in 1927. 


Results Secured in 1929 


During the first period of the observa- 
tions in 1929, when all colonies were in 
practically the same positions as in the 
two previous years, those at a distance of 
two miles in the badlands made gains 
that equaled or surpassed those within 
the irrigated region. Beyond the two-mile 
point the adverse effect of distance was 
increasingly apparent, until losses were 


recorded at all stations beyond 5 miles. 


During the second period of this sum- 
mer’s observations, when colonies were 
moved from the 4, 5, 6, and 7 mile points 
to the stations nearer the nectar source, 
a distance of a mile evidently did not 
adversely affect honey production; but 
beyond that point gain was reduced as 
the distance of flight increased. Colonies 
that had been located at the more distant 
stations during the first period gained 
more weight when moved nearer the 
source of nectar, in many instances mak 
ing an average daily gain greater than 
that of the colonies at the stations to 
which they had been moved, even though 
the gain of the colonies moved may have 
been affected by some loss of bees inci- 
dent to moving, as will be explained later. 


At the close of the second period, ecolo- 
nies were concentrated in the irrigated re- 
gion and at the one-half-mile and one 
and one-half-mile stations in the bad- 
lands. The colonies that were moved from 
one mile out on the badlands to the sta 
tion within the nectar source stored less 
than during the previous period. This in 
cident seemed important, as it agreed 
with the results of the previous trials. 
The colonies located one-half mile from 
the nectar source again stored more than 
those within the nectar-producing region. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 


(To be continued.) 
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Selling CMores “Honey 


Allen V. Puccini 


cA “Recen~ Consumer Survey Shows Tham ‘Proper eMerchandising 
eMethods Are Essential for Success 


Honey producers may take a hint from 
large manufacturers who have the benefit 
of advice from advertising agencies when 
the manufacturer is about to market his 
product. The agency invariably conducts 
research among consumers to determine 
their preferences before preparing any ad- 
vertising. 

Recently a consumer survey of this 
type regarding honey was conducted by 
students in the advertising department of 
New York University. The survey was 
made in the metropolitan area of New 
York City. 

In answer to the question, “Do you use 
honey?” 46 housewives replied “regular- 
ly,” 95 answered “seldom,” and 17 check- 
ed “never.” It will be immediately no- 
ticed that by far the largest number of 
consumers are only occasional users of 
honey. A very promising market lies here 
provided these housewives are made 
honey-conscious enough to realize the 
value of getting honey for the table regu- 
larly. The American Honey Institute is 
the prime mover along these lines. 

In answer to the question, “If you do 
not use honey, why not?” the housewives 
queried gave a great variety of answers. 
The most common replies were these: 

. I do not like the taste. 

. My family does not like the taste. 
. Honey is too expensive. 

. Honey is too sweet. 

. The children do not like it. 

. We prefer maple syrup. 

. We prefer comb honey. 

. I never tried it. 

. We are out of the habit of using it. 

10. I never think of it when I’m buying 
the groceries. 

From these answers it is evident that 
much more educational work such as the 
Institute is doing is necessary among con- 
sumers. Honey producers would do well to 
emphasize the fact that different types of 
honey are produced in different localities. 
Those housewives who did not like the 
taste of the honey they tried probably 
would be more pleased with the flavor of 
some other kind. 

To the argument that honey is too ex- 


omanaart SDE 


pensive there can be only one answer. If 
honey is too high in price for the consum- 
er, it certainly is not the fault of the pro- 
ducer. In large cities like New York, the 
cost of distribution is far more than the 
amount the producer gets for it original- 
ly. Here obviously is an excellent chance 
for producers to open up new markets in 
the cities by selling direct to the consum- 








Prof. Dale Houghton of New York University, 
who directed the survey. 


er, saving the distribution costs, to the 
advantage of both producer and consumer. 
Stress the Superior Flavor of Honey 
And again the old bugaboo of syrups as 
a competitor for honey appears, although 
in this case it is maple syrup, and not 
molasses or corn syrup. Honey producers 
should, therefore, keep up the work of 
stressing the superior flavor of honey. 
There is nothing new in the appear- 
ance of a preference for comb honey in 
this survey. For years there has been @ 
real shortage of comb honey in the city 
markets. Comb sells at retail in New York 
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for from 25 to 35 cents. Producers should 
ship more comb honey to city markets be- 
eause the demand far exceeds the supply 
and the price is never down. Here again a 
profitable direct-to-consumer business 
might be built up by a progressive pro- 
ducer. 

The answer that the housewife never 
tried honey is significant. It is reasonable 
to assume that if she did try it she might 
like it and continue to buy it. At least a 
part of those who have never tried honey 
would like their first taste. These new 
users, even if only a few, would be a wel- 
come addition since they would otherwise 
be lost altogether. The solution to the 
problem is to keep on plugging until 
America becomes honey-conscious. This 
is another way to keep housewives from 
getting out of the habit of using honey. 

Securing Co-operation of Grocer 
, Why do housewives never think of hon- 
ey when they are buying the groceries? 
Mainly because honey is not brought to 
their attention at the point of purchase. 
Here we have the old marketing problem 
of getting the dealer to co-operate with 
the producer. The latter should do all in 
his power to get the dealer to give honey 
a prominent display at least during the 
last three days of the week when most 
food is purchased. The producer should 
also do his utmost to get the retailer to 
allow him to put stickers on honey con- 
tainers in the windows. Another good 
merchandising plan is to get the dealer to 
place folders on the uses of honey in each 
crder. The problem is primarily one of 
using suitable reminder advertising. 

The next question asked the housewives 
in the survey concerned the brand of 
honey they preferred. Only thirty-two 
consumers expressed preferences for 
branded honey. Eighty-five said they had 
no brand preference. This would seem to 
indicate that consumers do not know that 
there is a difference in honeys, in spite of 
the fact that one nationally-known pack- 
er emphasizes in his advertising that his 
honey is a blené of four of the finest 
types of honey that can be produced. It 
would seem then that consumer education 
is necessary so that the independent pro- 
ducer can convince the housewife first 
that there is a difference in honeys, and 
second that his particular type is super- 
ior to others. 

Consumer Prefers Medium Sized Package 

The next question asked the housewives 
by the students making the survey con- 
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cerned the size container the consumer 
preferred. Here are the results: 10-11 cent 
size, 21; 20-21 cent size, 36; 24-25 cent 
size, 36; 30-32 cent size, 13; 50-75 cent 
size, 5; 95 cents to $1.00 size, 7. 

This part of the survey indicates that 
housewives like neither the largest nor 
the smallest sizes best. They prefer the 
medium-sized containers. Changing buy- 
ing habits is an expensive job and the 
producer would do well to cater to the 
likes of his customers rather than to try 

















Richard Boise and Richard Cohn, two members 
of the survey crew. 


to convince them that they should buy 
the larger sizes. This conclusion is borne 
out by the answers to the following ques- 
tions in the survey. 
Glass Containers Are Preferred 

The housewives were asked whether 
they preferred glass or tin containers. 
One hundred and twenty-eight expressed 
a preference for glass, while only three 
liked the tin ones. Producers should, 
therefore, think twice before flooding the 
market with honey packed in tins, espe- 
cially since most honey in tins comes in 
the 5-pound size which the consumers do 
not purchase. Many different reasons were 
given for the preference for glass. 

Among these were the following: 

1, Glass is more sanitary. 
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2. Glass looks better. 
3. The glass container can be 
again. 


used 


4. Glass is cleaner. 

5. Glass allows the contents to be seen. 

6. Glass is better for table use. 

7. | am afraid of contamination in tin 
containers. 


It seems logical then to assume that pro- 
ducers of honey should either begin an 
intensive campaign to educate consumers 
to the use of tin containers, or bow to 
the publie preference and pack honey in 
glass for sale to the consumer. The latter 
would seem to be the more sensible pro- 
cedure since experience has shown that 
changing the buying habits of the con 
sumer is a very difficult task. 

Finally, the housewives were asked to 
cheek the items in a list of new uses for 
honey that would cause them to use more. 
This was the result: 

1. Honey is an instant energy food, 50; 
2. Honey is a pre-digested sweet, 48; 3. 
Honey is a mild laxative, 80; 4. Honey re- 
moves the poisons of nerve and muscular 
fatigue, 29; 5. Honey is a safe sweet for 
children, 71; 6. Honey contains valuable 
mineral salts, 40; 7. Mixing it with honey 
is an easy way to get children to drink 
milk, 53; 8. Honey builds healthy bodies, 
65; 9. Honey produces restorative sleep 
when mixed with warm milk, 65; 10. Hon 
ey wards off colds and sore throat, 100; 
11. Honey improves the flavor of grape 
fruit and other acid fruits, 47; 12. Honey 
is safe for hasty breakfasts, 51; 13. Honey 
is preferable to sugar for coffee or tea, 24; 
14. Honey is safe for in-between-meals 
for children, 28; 15. Honey contains en 
zymes, 23; 16. Honey is not constipating 
as is cane or beet sugar, 24. 
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From this two things are evident. The 
first is that a dominating interest of the 
housewife is the welfare of her children, 
If she can be convinced that something 
will benefit her children she is sure to 
buy that something. Unfortunately most 
of these child appeals are on the 
medicinal value of honey which has yet 
to be shown. But the fact that 
housewives checked the item concerning 


based 
SO many 


honey being a safe sweet for children in 
dicates a new tack which honey producers 
might 
uct. 
“Honey for in-between-meal snacks for 


well take in pushing their prod 


children” might well be used as a slogan 

It will be noticed that the item checked 
most often was the one concerning hone 
as a preventive for colds and sore throat 
At first glance this might seem to be a 
excellent appeal for the producer to en 
ploy, but such action might easily prov 
fatal to future sales since it has not wet 
been proven that 
coughs, colds, and sore throat. If the cor 
sumer should use honey regularly for this 


honey does ward off 


purpose and then contract a cold, th 
blame would fall on the one who urged 


the use of honey as a preventive. 

In addition, the housewife would first 
have to be convinced that honey does 
ward off colds and sore throat. She did 
not check this item because she believed 
it, but because she would use heney for 
such a purpose if she were convinced that 
it would do the work. And as just stated, 
this might not be the ease. 

In any event the best policy for the 
producer to follow would be not to stress 
the value of honey as a medicine, but t 
concentrate on the flavor and varied uses 
of the product. 

Dover, New Jersey. 
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“Amazing Success in Disease» (?ontrol 


E. R. Root 


The “Personnel and ‘Policy Ghat Glave eWade Glorida ‘Possibly Greer 
from Bee “Disease Ghan cAny Other State in the Union 


As has already been stated, I spent over 
three months during the past winter in 
Florida. While T covered only a compara 
tively information has come 


small area, 


to me from all sections of the state that 


I did not visit. After making a survey of 


Florida and after having been in ever 
state in the Union except one, and inte! 
viewed most of the foulbrood inspectors 
of the country and the methods that thes 
have employed, I am coming to believ! 
that Florida, measured by the results it 
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has achieved in the eradication and con- 
trol of foulbrood, perhaps stands first 
among all the states. As foul-brood in- 
spection work is now at its height in 
most of the northern states of the Union, 
it is highly proper that we should at this 
time inquire what policies were used to 
bring about this result, for what Florida 
has accomplished, other states can. 
Before I deseribe the policy and per- 
sonnel that were able to bring about these 
amazing results, I desire the reader to 
turn to my editorial in the June issue of 
Gleanings describing what I believe is the 
only safe and sane method for treating 
American foulbrood. As you will see, my 
survey shows that while foulbrood is be- 
ing eradicated in some small areas in some 
of the states by the old-fashioned shaking 
method, the fact still remains that after 
all the expenditure of time and money in 
shaking, the brood diseases are almost as 
prevalent as they were twenty years ago. 
Something is wrong. Either the method or 
the personnel is to blame. I am inclined to 
think that 90 per cent of the trouble is due 
to the method 


cases spread brood diseases rather than 


a method that has in many 


brought them under control. It is high 
time that the beekeepers and honey lov 
ers should face the facts squarely, and, if 
a mistake has been made, adopt a pol- 
icy such as Florida has been using the 
last fifteen years. 

To illustrate, the blaze of'a mateh ean 
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be extinguished by a light breath, but let 
that blaze get under way, all the fire 
fighting engines of mankind may be in- 
adequate to cope with the situation. The 








Fig. 1.—R. E. Foster, chief bee inspector under 
the State Plant Board, Florida. 

time to put out a fire is at the very be- 

ginning and not after it is under way. In 

the ease of foulbrood we let it get too 

far under way, before we attempted to do 


anything. 








Fig. 2.—R. E. Foster and his assistants. The big chief in the middle background is the smallest man 
on the force. The assistants are only on part time a small part of the year. 
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The trouble has been due partly to the 
apathy of beekeepers in not getting legis- 
lation soon enough. After that, half-way 
measures (shaking by the inexperienced) 
have been used which at best did little 
more than to hold the disease in check 
rather than to eradicate it. Practically all 
the state foulbrood inspectors of the coun- 
try have now come to recognize these 
facts and it is now up to the bee jour- 
nals, the bee books and the beekeepers at 
large to get back of the bee inspectors. 

The old policy, upon discovery of foul- 
brood by an inspector, was to hand the 
owner of the bees a little circular telling 
how to treat, and then leave him to do 
what he was not fitted to do. What was 
the result? In many cases he put off shak 
ing, and if he did shake, he did the work 
so carelessly that he spread foulbrood 
right and left. The new, or old policy if 
you please, is to stamp out the disease the 
day it is discovered, either by the inspec- 
tor himself or under his direction. That is 
exactly what Florida has been doing for 
the past fifteen years, with the result that 
her inspection costs are low compared with 
the cost of attempting to eradicate foul- 
brood by shaking in some of the other 
states. The new treatment of American 
foulbrood fnvolves the principle of a 
“stitch in time saves nine,” or, more ex- 
actly, “a stitch in time saves 999.” That is 
what has placed Florida in the front rank 
in respect to the control of foulbrood. 
The Man Who Started the Ball Rolling in 

the Right Direction 

Although he makes no elaim to it, it 
was Dr. Wilmon Newell, now executive 
officer of the Florida State Plant Board, 
of Gainesville, Florida, and Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, who put into effect 
in the state of Florida after he came 
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there, a policy for foulbrood control that 
has since been adopted and is followed in 
a number of states where there is suitable 
and adequate legislation. Dr. Newell came 
to the state in 1915 on a more or less 
urgent call to stamp out certain plant 
diseases that were then threatening Flor- 
ida. He was selected from all those avail- 
able not only because of his great ability 
but because he was a man of force, afraid 
neither of critics nor politicians. He had 
demonstrated his ability along various 
lines in Texas, not only as a beekeeper 
but as an entomologist. He had a large 
experience in the keeping of bees in Tex- 
as. He early adopted the policy in Texas 
apiaries of burning the infected combs, 
frames, bees, hives and all and then bury- 
ing the ashes. When he came to Florida 
he recommended and put through the pol- 
icy that is outlined in the editorial on 
page 331 of the June issue, and which is 
very close in its details to the plan now 
recommended by Jas. I. Hambleton, head 
of the Bee Culture Laboratory, Bureau of 
Entomology, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. It is the very same 
plan that is recommended by practically 
98 per cent of the foulbrood inspectors of 
the United States today. Many, indeed 
most, of these men previously have had a 
large experience in shaking, saving the 
bees, placing them upon frames of new 
foundation in clean hives, for a uew 
start. For years this was considered the 
orthodox treatment. When earried out by 
2a eareful man or the bee inspector him- 
self, the results were usually satisfactory 
but the plan called for the purchase of 
new hives and comb foundation that the 
beekeeper might not have on hand. The 
inspector would leave the beekeeper to 
buy the hives and foundation and then 
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Fig. 3.—R. E. Foster and A. C. Lundin of the Tampa district, inspecting an apiary. 
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later apply treatment, which he seldom 
did. There was the rub. By the Newell 
plan the bees are burned; combs contain- 
ing brood are likewise burned, and in most 
cases, the hives themselves are subjected 
to the flame. If they are in good condition, 
well made, the inspector may disinfect the 
hives and allow them to be used again. 
The shaking treatment does not lend it- 
self to immediate action on the part of 
the inspector. Unfortunately, and all too 
often, no reinspection or checking of the 
efficiency of the treatment is made, with 
the result that the foulbrood disease goes 
on spreading right and left. 
The Florida Personnel 

Dr. Newell has been very wise in his 
selection of men, not only in his plant- 
disease work, but in the control of brood 
diseases in Florida. Political reeommenda- 
tions carry little weight 
with him. The men must, above all, have 
ability and training before they are put 
on the job. This is one of the reasons why 
Florida has had such amazing success in 
the control and eradication of citrus can- 
ker, the Mediterranean fruit fly and bee 


diseases. 


as such very 


Under present conditions, thanks to the 
method used, it is relatively seldom that 
the treatment for foulbrood has to be ap 
plied but when disease is discovered the 
owner of the bees is diplomatically told 
that the complete burning ef the bees, 
combs, and is the 


sometimes the hives, 
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only method that can be safely applied. 
In this respect, Mr. R. E. Foster, Chief 
Apiary Inspector of the State Plant Board 
(Fig. 1) and his corps of assistants, have 
been imminently successful. It is a mis- 
take to burn without notice. Consent of 
the owner should be secured if possible. 
If that can not be obtained an officer of 
the law should be called. 

One case came to my direct knowledge. 
There was American foulbrood present 
in two hives. Mr. Foster and his assistant, 
Mr. A. C. Lundin, carefully explained the 
nature of the disease, the importance of 
burning the hives then and there and then 
placing the other hives under quarantine 
to see if any further infection showed up. 
I saw the owner of the burned bees the 
next day. He was satisfied with the kind 
of treatment that had been given him. 

Immediately after discovery of infee- 
tion, all other apiaries within two miles 
of the infected apiary are placed under 
quarantine to the extent that the colonies 
of bees or second-hand equipment can not 
be moved to another location until the 
apiary has been inspected and a permit 
issued. This restriction of the movement 
of bees and equipment continues until the 
quarantine placed on the infected apiary 
is lifted. The infected apiary is inspected 
every thirty days until a number of in- 
spections, at least three or four, have been 
made without finding disease. Then the 
quarantine is lifted. 





Fig. 4.—A close view of Mr. Foster and Mr. Lundin. Notice the hives are placed on raised plat- 
forms, the purpose of which is to raise the hives above burning grass and to keep away insects. 
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How Inspectors Work 


Often Mr. Foster and his assistants 
work in pairs. One man opens a hive, 
while the other is closing the hive just 
previously inspected. They both examine 
the brood combs, being very careful to in- 
spect every inch of the brood. I know 
this because I have seen them in action 
and then, when they get through, even 
though they do not find any evidence of 
foulbrood, they carefully wash their 
hands and their tools in a disinfectant so- 
lution as shown in Fig. 5. When inspect- 
ing, one-piece suits or overalls are worn. 
These also are regularly sterilized to pre- 
vent carrying infection. 

If the hives are in good condition, they 
are not burned to ashes like the other 
material, but the inspectors see to it that 
they are thoroughly scorched out, thereby 
making them safe for use again. 

I said that the inspectors work in pairs. 
While this is not the invariable rule, 
they have found that under certain eon- 
ditions two inspectors working together 
can do more work than they can working 
separately. While one man uses the smok- 
er, the other lifts the upper stories or 
supers off, then they both remove frames 
of brood from the brood nest and give 
them a careful inspection. Sometimes a 
helper is employed to advantage. 

Work Done Carefully and Economically 

Under Florida conditions both the bees 
and the work about nine 
months of the year. Very little work is 
done by either during December, January, 
and February. One would think there is a 
large foree of inspectors by looking at 
Fig. 2 


inspectors 


2. The fact is that most of the men 
work only part of the time, the only full 
time man being the chief inspector. His 
assistants average about fifteen days each 
per month during the nine-month active 
period. When any of these men find dis- 
ease, they take a stich in time to save 
999; that is, the infected colony is imme- 
diately burned and a quarantine imposed. 
This is one reason why Florida inspection 
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work costs less, considering the results, 
than perhaps any state in the Union, and 
yet the inspection force covers the state 
as no other state is covered. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. 

I suspect that my editorial in the June 
issue on page 331 and this article will call 
forth some protest, possibly from some 
large beekeepers. Mr. Hambleton of the 
government, says it costs less to treat this 
way in the end. Beekeepers should remem- 
ber that the policy, when carried out as it 








Fig. 5.—When Mr 

through inspecting, they wash their hands and 

tools in a disinfectant, whether they find disease 
or not. 


Foster and Lundin are 


should be, does not usually involve the 
burning of more than one or two colonies 
in an apiary. Inspectors in some states 
are allowed to use their own judgment as 
to whether the burning or shaking treat- 
ment should be applied. They may, in 
some instances, burn the combs, possibly 
save the bees, and scorch out the hives, 
instead of resorting to complete destruc- 
tion. But, regardless of whether the hive 
itself is destroyed or saved, the inspectors 
must stay on the job and make a thorough 
cleanup before they leave the premises, 
and here is the reason why “a stitch in 
time saves nine.” 

Medina, Ohio. 
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The Home of thes Caucasian “Bees 


Mary G. Phillips 
cA ‘Rugged Country and Its ‘People as Seen. 


“During a Recenm ‘Visirm~ 


The Caucasus Mountains have never 
meant much to me except some little fuz- 


zy lines in a geography book, lines stretch- 
ing obliquely from the Black Sea to the 
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Caspian. And Caucasian bees have been 
merely another kind of bee that we rarely 
see in America. But last year I became in- 
timately acquainted with both the moun- 
tains and the bees—in fact, the bees be- 
eame a little too intimate and stung me 
on the lip so that for days I looked as if I 
had a large dumpling in my mouth. The 
mountains are not the soft, rounded green 
kind that invite intimacy—they are aus- 
tere, rocky, bare, remote and sometimes 
terrifying. We stayed for a few days far 
up in the north Caucasus in the city of 
Wladikavkas on the Terek River, and 
from there made exeursions still higher to 
see Caucasian bees which have been 
transported to the mountains because of 
the splendid honey flow from basswood 
there. 

I wish you could have sat with me on 
the hotel Wladikavkas to 
watch the many different types of people 


balcony in 


passing. Along the Terek River we had 
seen our first Mohammedan mosque, so it 
was not surprising to see women going by 
with their heads swathed in black veils, 
nothing showing but lustrous black eyes. 
Boys with shaved heads covered by little 
round embroidered Oriental caps played 
the muddy sidewalk, the only differ- 
vetween the mud of the sidewalk and 
that of the street being that the street is 
underlaid with big cobblestones. Now a 
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mountaineer passes in his huge burka, 
which is nothing but a rectangle of goat 
or sheepskin or felt, with a hole cut out 
for the head. A burka is very wide and 
long, reaching out beyond the shoulders 
and falling all the way to the ground, such 
a garment as might be cut out for paper- 
dolls, and just as stiff. Worn with an 
enormous broad-brimmed felt hat the ef- 
fect is rather frightening, particularly as 
you know that underneath the burka is a 


( 


agger at the belt and probably a gun. 
Different Nationalites and Costumes 

A company of soldiers of the Red Army 
goes by singing as usual. Then a herd of 
sheep comes along with the lambs baa- 
ing, the shepherd with his crook and shag 
gy shapeless goatskin cap following. Now 
a Turk comes,then a Chinaman,a few gyp 
sies stroll along, next a group of Armen 
ians, and so the kaleidoscope constantly 
changes. The most picturesque of all cos 
tumes seen on the streets of this cos 
mopolitan town, is that of the Cossacks. 
A Cossack friend named Chamilhanoff ae- 
companied us on this journey and I never 
tired of looking at his big cap of Persian 
lamb, his wide-skirted coat with places 
across the breast for eartridges, his 
snowy linen Russian blouse and his silver 
dagger in the middle of the belt. 
Chamilhanoff is a native of one of the 


mountain republies, the Ingush Soviet, 

















The Caucasus mountains are austere, rocky, bare, remote and sometimes terrifying. 
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and it was he who suggested one day that 
we order the national Ingush dish called 
“shashlik.” We were somewhat fearful 
that it might be meat cooked with a sour 
cream gravy like the beef stew we had 
encountered in Moscow, but we were hap- 
pily disappointed. Shashlik is made of 
small pieces of mutton (with sheep cov- 
ering the mountain sides, naturally a 
great deal of mutton is eaten.) The part 
preferred is the meat along the back bone, 
and when it is cut into pieces about two 
inches square, is threaded on an iron 
skewer and turned before an open fire 
until it is all sizzling and brown. Then it 
is served with a covering of finely chop- 
ped green onions, tops and all, and it is 
one of the most delicious of all the things 
we had to eat in Russia. The dessert at 
that meal was one of the favorites among 
our Russian companions—a cup of clab- 
bered cream with a light sprinkling of 
sugar. I noticed “marmalade” on the 
menu and found that what I had ordered 
dark-looking gumdrop, made of 
fruit paste and sugar. Later in the eve- 
ning, when several of the Ingush men 
came to our room in the hotel we ordered 
a samovar. This enormous tea-kettle with 
charcoal as fuel, is brought to your room 
at any hour in the evening, with cups 
and saucers and a sugar bowl and you pro- 
vide your own tea and crackers. It is a 
sociable custom to sit drinking cup after 
cup of tea as you talk, and I was fasci- 
nated by the number of cups consumed! 
Before the evening was over we had to 
order another samovar, for there was 
much to be arranged about our trip the 
next day, and it takes a great deal of con- 
versation as well as tea to arrange any- 
thing in Russia. 
Hazardous Journey to Bee Yard 

Our excursion to see the Caucasian col- 
lective apiary began with two auto loads 
of us driving up a steep mountain just as 
far as there was a road. The plan then 
was to continue by horseback to the api- 
ary. The road up the mountain was nar- 
row and zigzagging with a deep gorge 
falling away sharply on our left, and 
high cliffs rising on our right. When we 
could take our minds off the road long 
enough and when our hair was not rising 
on end with sheer terror as we skidded in 
the slippery mud, we realized that we 
were driving through magnificent wild 
scenery, made more interesting by the 
great flocks of sheep that often blocked 
our path, and by the ruins of old for- 


was a 
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tresses seen on nearly every peak. Many 
of the present Ingush villages are built 
of mud against the stone walls of towers 
that have been continuously occupied for 
twelve or thirteen centuries. The women 
of the villages appeared in bare feet, 
their hair‘in long braids down their backs, 
veils over their heads and often carrying 
graceful metal urns on their shoulders, 
The children and dogs were filthy and un- 
kempt. 
An Interesting Inn 


The sanitorium at the end of our jour- 
ney by auto, where we were to spend the 
night, perches on the side of a rugged 
mountain and looks across a deep narrow 
valley. Beautiful wild azalea on the op- 
posite crag made patches of deep peach 
color in the distance, and at our feet 
were lovely little spring flowers. The sani- 
torium itself is nothing more than a sum- 
mer cottage, one layer of boards for walls, 
with many small bedrooms opening onto 
a baleony. Here the factory workers from 
the cities are sent for a few weeks’ rest 
after doing particularly hard work. It 
was cold and raining when we arrived and 
soon a belated spring snow came down. 
Chilled through, with no way of getting 
warm from a fire, since the only stove 
was for cooking and that was in another 
building, the only thing to do was to 
move about. We joined the other guests 
in the enclosed porch and they looked at 
us curiously but in a friendly way, for I 
suppose we looked as strange to them as 
they did to us. One of them was a soldier 
in the Red Army, wearing the long army 
overcoat with wide skirt that reaches to 
the heels. There were several girls wear- 
ing the red Communist kerchief on their 
heads, and in fact, all the women had 
their heads tied up in some sort of hand- 
kerchief. The rest of their clothing was 
like that of all present-day Russians, 4 
combination of anything they happened 
to have, all of it worn and out of repair. 
Sweaters and short skirts, dresses of cot- 
ton and sateen, one black velveteen 
frock, very shabby, another of red silk, 
and shoes of every description, but most 
of them flat-soled, ballet-slipper type tied 
with string around the ankle. The men 
were in sweaters or black Russian blouses, 
baggy trousers too short or too long, wear- 
ing all sorts of headgear from the Cos 
sack cap of Persian lamb to the embroid- 
ered Oriental cap. That’s how they looked, 
and we were just as bad—my husband in 
disreputable old plush-fours, and I in an 
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old knitted suit that had seen better days, 
with a blanket pinned round my shoul- 
ders! 

As we entered the room, the soldier was 
at the piano playing a monotonous but 
stirring barbaric melody, while the rest 
sat around the walls. Soon a man got up 
and pulled the girl beside him to her feet, 
and they danced with the floor to them- 
selves. He shuffled round in a eirele, 
sometimes with a waltz step, sometimes 
clapping his heels, while the girl behind 
or beside him circled in a spontaneous 
rhythmical movement of the body and 
arms. They were both graceful and they 
enjoyed themselves while the audience 
clapped in time. When they were tired 
two others took their places. This was 
enjoyable but not very warming for the 
rest, so a game was proposed in which all 
could join. Partners clasped hands and 
held them high above the head as in Lon- 
don Bridge, and through the lane thus 
formed a man or a girl without a partner 
ran, suddenly reaching up to pull down a 
hand and draw that person through the 
lane with him. The one left partnerless 
then ran to the beginning of the lane and 
went under to choose someone else. It was 
a simple game, but we all had a good 
time, and were much warmer when the 
bell rang for dinner. 

Dinner consisted of great tureens full 
of a thick vegetable soup, everyone eat- 
ing three or four dishes with black bread. 
Then came a meat cake fried in sunflow- 
er seed oil, which gives the meat a flavor, 
robust and penetrating, and different 
from anything else on earth. This was 
served with potatoes on which raw onions, 
tops and all were lavishly sprinkled. And 
finally we had cocoa in which a raw egg 
had been beaten, and a coup of sour cream 
for dessert. We suffered fearfully with 
cold that night, and as it was still snow- 
ing in the morning, we had to give up the 
projected trip. However as there was an 
apiary nearby which our Russian friends 
wished us to see, we walked out in the 
slush and mud along the slope for about 
a mile. 


The Weather Was Unsuitable for 
Examining Bees 


There were probably about 50 hives of 
various kinds placed as we place ours out- 
of-doors in rows. The men of the party 
followed the beeman, and although the 
snow had now turned to a fine rain, they 
opened a few hives to see their condition. 
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The only other woman in the party, Mrs. 
Serebrenikoff, and I were invited into the 
house by the beeman’s wife, and we were 
glad to get under shelter, and I was still 
gladder to have a chance to see what the 
home was like inside. It was merely a 
one-room shack, with a bed built into one 
end, a fresh white curtain cutting the bed 
off from the rest of the room. There was 
a table in the center, and a couple of 
chairs, some nails on the wall, and that 
was all. The cooking is done outside over 
an open fire, and I wondered how they 
managed in bad weather, or whether they 
waited for hot food until the sun shone. 
Our hostess was very kind and hospitable, 
and offered us some new beer which she 
had just made and which stood in a 
crock by the door. I looked at Mrs. Sere- 
brenikoff, but she took up her tin mug and 
drank the loathsome stuff right down. I 
knew that I must do the same or hurt the 
feelings of our smiling hostess, who real- 
ly looked as if she were giving us a 
treat. So I took a deep breath and swal- 
lowed all I could in one gulp, but unfor- 
tunately it was a terribly big, deep mug, 
and it took a good many more swallows 
to empty it. I felt repaid by the blissful 
look on the Russian woman’s face, but 
whenever I hear people speaking of the 
hardships of travel, I mentally recall that 
mug of beer as one of them. 

Upon our return to the sanitorium, we 
were told that the autos could not climb 
the snowy roads to get us, and that the 
only thing for us to do was to walk down 
that slippery ten miles. However, it had 
stopped raining and the walk was not so 
bad for it gave us a chance really to see 
the wildness and grandeur of those moun- 
tains. I was fortunate in having Chamil- 
hanoff beside me, and as it is his coun- 
try, he knew all sorts of short cuts. In- 
stead of following the zigzag road, he 
would push the bushes aside and there 
would be a little footpath. Of course, I 
slithered and slid most of the time, but 
whenever I lost my footing there was his 
good right arm like a bar of iron to 
cling to. It was swift going and we reach- 
ed the bottom just as soon as the men 
who strode on ahead of us. 

Though we had seen little of the Cau- 
casian bees in their native haunts, still 
we had had a good chance to see the sort 
of country that produces them, and later 
on we had opportunities to handle them 
when the weather was more propitious. 

Ithaca, New York. 
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PORTABLE DISPLAY STAND 
A Good Way to Sell Honey at Tourists’ 
Cabin Grounds 

Filling stations have been proven excel- 
lent locations for selling honey. So are 
cabin camps, especially if located close 
to a busy filling station, as is the one 
shown in the picture. 

The tourist season is now in full swing 
and honey sales show a steady increase. 
Zach year thousands of people who travel 
or go on vacations stop at these conve- 
nient camps, sometimes for several days 
at a time in some particularly attractive 
location. The beekeeper should not over- 
look the possibilities such a location of- 
fers him in the disposal of a good portion 
of his honey at attractive prices. 

This particular design of display stand 
was chosen because of the excellent way 
the honey can be shown to the best ad- 
We have traveled through sev- 
eral states and made notes of the many 
roadside stands and we have 
passed. As a rule large stocks of honey 
ure piled up, roofed over and sometimes 
hoarded 


vantage. 


displays 


in on two or more sides execlud- 
ing much light. The honey thus displayed, 
even in appears much 
darker than it really is and far less at- 
tractive to the prospective buyer than 
honey unobstructed 


glass containers 


displayed in 


good 


a eee 
> . 





light or best of all direct sunlight. We 
have proved to our satisfaction that good 
honey well displayed in the sunlight prae- 
tically sells itself. It is imprisoned sun- 
light! 

The stand is three feet high and three 
feet long. The shelves are eight inches 
wide and eleven inches apart to accom- 
modate the ten-pound pails. The shelves 
and hinged boards are constructed from 
inch material. The legs and feet are cut 
from two by fours. 

“Honey” is painted in nine-inch black 
letters on the white background on the 
inside of the drop sides. A piece of strap 
iron is hinged to one door and when the 
door is closed this crosses the top and 
may be locked by means of a padlock for 
the night. 

The tall slender sixteen-ounce jars are 
used for display purposes. Most of the 
sales are in five and ten-pound pails. Many 
times the conservative purchaser of the 
one-pound glass jar finds it so delicious 
that he returns to buy five or ten pounds 
to take to the folks back home or to those 
he is going to visit. 

On cool zippy mornings honey so near 
at hand is a happy suggestion to th. hun 
gry camper to be used on quickly made 
paneakes or hot biscuits. Ready-prepared 
to add 
nothing more than water make these cakes 


flours to which it is necessary 











Tourists cabin camps have proved to be excellent locations for honey display stands. 
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or biscuits possible and of course they 
just call for honey to complete them. 

The attendants are impressed with the 
necessity of keeping the display and 
stand immaculately clean at all times. 
Few containers are kept on the stand but 
a supply is stored in the filling station or 
nearby house. 

The majority of filling stations and 
cabin camps are well planted and cared 
for, thus providing an attractive setting 
for a honey stand. It is an opportunity 
the beekeepers should not overlook. 
Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 


— Ao 
HOUSEHOLD THAT BOOSTS HONEY 
If Beekeepers Would Substitute Honey 
for Sugar Something Might Happen 


Would it be of interest to you to hear 
from a household where honey replaces 
granulated sugar almost entirely? 

About nine years ago we decided to try 
honey for all sweetening purposes to see 
whether it was superior from a health 
standpoint. We have certainly decided in 
its favor. 

Even the canned fruit is sweetened ex- 
clusively with honey and if the usual pre- 
cautions are taken, it keeps perfectly and 
in many eases tastes much nicer than 
when cane sugar is used. 

We are very fond of pumpkin pie in 
which buckwheat honey replaces sugar 
entirely. Honey jumbles and other cakes 
are most delicious when made with buck- 
wheat honey. 

The honeys with a less decided flavor 
are preferable in the canning of fruit. 

There is just one thing in which I have 
not been suecessful in the substitution of 
honey and that is in the making of jelly. 

It seems strange that a great many 
beekeepers do not seem to appreciate the 
value of the product they produce. 

It is undoubtedly a ease of educating 
the public taste and the beekeeper could 
do a great deal more of this than he is 
doing at present. 

When we began using honey for all 
sweetening purposes we noticed a differ- 
ence in flavor but now prefer the honey, 
if, indeed, we can detect any difference. 

Some day we hope to be able to produce 
100 per cent of the honey we use instead 
of only 50 per cent as at present.—Mrs. 
M. L. Arnold, Aylmer, West Ontario. 

[The writer of the above before her 
marriage, was Louise Holtermann, daugh- 
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ter of the late R. F. Holtermann. Some 
few years ago she used to wield a “wick- 
ed” steam uncapping knife. I have won 
an occasional race uncapping combs, but 
Louise could uncap three combs to my 
two! Why is it that so few beekeepers 
use honey exclusively for sweetening? If 
there are 500,000 beekeepers in the Unit- 
ed States and if each beekeeper’s home 
could use an average of 100 pounds of 
honey a year, it would take 50 million 
pounds of honey a year, or over 1400 car- 
loads. This would be more than the aver- 
age production of the combined states of 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, and 
Utah. And if each beekeeper preached 
what he practiced, it would not be out of 
reason to expect a consumption of honey 
ten times the above figures. The rude 
awakening to this pleasant dream is that 
there is apparently no way to reach these 
500,000 beekeepers. It does seem too bad 
that the beekeepers themselves, who hold 
the key to the situation, can not be shown 


H. H. Root. |] 


— A oOo 
MORE ABOUT REARING QUEENS 


the great possibilities. 


There Are Many Important Factors to be 
Considered 

Mr. Latham’s article in June Gleanings 
in Bee Culture is good; we should have 
more along this line. He brings out the 
fact that in order to produce the best 
queens they must come from eggs laid by 
a vigorous queen but reared under a su- 
persedure impulse. These two require 
ments do not oecur naturally together, 
but they are carried out in full, in com- 
mercial queen-rearing. 

Mr. Latham earries the idea that these 
two requirements sometimes do oceur to- 
gether in nature. He says if a colony su- 
persedes a queen when the beekeeper can 
see no reason why it should do so, a 
splendid queen is the result. Why would 
the bees ever supersede a queen that is 
vigorous? Just because we can not see 
anything wrong with a queen is no sign 
that the bees ean not. 

Mr. Latham also shows why queens 
reared by natural swarming are inferior. 
If the queen is in a high state of vitality 
when she lays in the first three cells how 
does it come that all other cells contain 
eggs laid by a queen, underfed and of low 
vitality? I have supposed that the eggs 
in all of the queen cells in a, colony at 
swarming time, were laid by the same 
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queen, and at about the same time—not 
more than two or three days’ difference. 
It is true that cells that are started just 
about the time the prime swarm issues, 
are poorly cared for, but this rarely hap- 
pens. The virgin usually hatches within 
two or three days after the swarm issues. 
She comes from one of those first three 
cells, and she destroys all of the other 
cells. 

A very common cause of poor queens is 
the practice of killing the old queen and 
allowing the colony to rear another. When 
the bees find themselves queenless they 
start queen cells, using larvae that are 
often too old to make good queens. Vir- 
gins from these old larvae are the first to 
hatch and they destroy the other cells that 
might have produced much better 
gins.—Mell Pritchard, Medina, Ohio. 


Vir- 


— A oe 
IMPROVISED SWARM CATCHER 


Beekeeper in Jamaica Tells How to Make 
One in an Emergency 

There are a number of beekeeping ap- 
pliances on the market which add greatly 
to the comfort and efficiency of the bee- 
keeper. When, however, one does not hap- 
pen to be armed with one of these factory 
made tools, it is often possible to obtain 
equally good results from a rough make 
shift, rigged up on the spur of the mo 
ment. 
the 
I arrived in the apiary one morning just 
in time 


During present swarming season, 


to see a queen having an argu- 
ment with her family as to whether they 
should move out at once, or postpone the 
inevitable for another day. I tried to 
clinch the discussion in favor of postpone- 
ment by the vigorous use of the smoker 
at the entrance, but in a few minutes the 
swarm left the hive, and soon took up a 
position on an upper tall 
tree. 

There was no help present at the time. 
but I was determined not to let that queen 
go around telling her own version of the 
affair, and 1 followed them up that tree. 

The limbs of the tree proved very brit- 
tle, preventing me from getting very near 
to the clustered swarm, and in spite of 
careful cutting, the limb broke away with 
a erash, shaking off the bees, which at 
onee returned to a nearby limb of the 
same tree. 

After cutting off that limb also, the 
swarm clustered on a small branch about 


branch of a 
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twelve feet from the ground. By impro- 
vising a swarm-catcher from a round bas- 
ket tied to one end of a long bamboo pole 
with two pocket handkerchiefs, and 
thrusting it gently amongst the clustered 
bees, I was able to get them to cluster on 
the basket, and so hived them in triumph. 
—A. L. Bartlett, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


—-n2 AAO 
OLD BRUIN MEETS HIS FATE 
A Bear’s Sweet Tooth Gets the Better 
of Him 


It would seem that the poor beekeeper 
has enough to contend with these days 
with short crops, low prices, and winter 








**I found four hives in this condition.’’ 


losses which are the heaviest in twenty 
years, but imagine my surprise on May 9, 
when, going into a yard at the foot of the 
mountain, four miles from home, I found 
four hives knocked all to pieces with 
frames and combs seattered over quite an 
area. 

We had plenty to say about the persons 
who would do so much damage to get a 
few pounds of honey. We straightened 
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things out as best we could, but as we 
went along certain things made us won- 
der. Many of the combs were trampled 
on and one or two showed peculiar marks 
which caused me to say eventually that 
it was the work of a bear. 

On the 10th I went out to the apiary in 
the morning and there were four more 
hives in the same condition as those 
found on the previous day and some of 














He was the biggest black bear ever seen in 
these parts. 


the combs showed the unmistakable prints 
of a bear’s foot and two showed claw 
marks, 

A showing of the comb and the story 
of what had happened was sufficient to 
persuade the man on the place to say that 
he would watch the apiary that night. The 
enclosed photograph shows the result. 

He went up to the yard just at dusk 
and heard Mr. Bear at his dirty work. The 
first three shells from a .351 were suf- 
ficient to cause only a mild interest on 
his part and it took five shots to stop him. 
He is the biggest black bear ever seen in 
these parts, measuring eight feet from tip 
to tip. Had he started his work a week 
or two earlier there would have been 
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little left of this apiary.—P. E. Crane, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 
— EA os 
SCRAPING COMB-HONEY SUPERS 


How It Can be Done Without Removing 
Section Holders or Separators 





I have a way of cleaning comb-honey 
supers without taking out the separators 
or section holders. While it is not as thor- 
ough as taking out and scraping each 
piece, it does the job fairly well and 
saves a lot of time. I think it is three 
or four times as fast as scraping each 
piece with a knife. The holders can be 
pretty well cleaned. I can not say as much 
for the separators, but I have not found 
that the propolis on the separators both- 
ers very much. Occasionally I find a super 
with so much propolis on the separators 
that I take them out and scrape them but 
not very often. 

I take a box about sixteen by twenty 
inches and put it on a stand or table so 
it will be at a convenient height to work. 
I set the super on it and use a ten-inch 
hive tool to clean the holders by running 
it back and forth several times from one 
end of the holder to the other. If there 
is much propolis on the end pieces at the 
top, I use a knife to clean it off, and, of 
course, scrape around the top edge of su- 
per with a knife or hive tool. 

In order to turn the super over to 
shake out the loose pieces of propolis and 
to clean the burr comb off the bottom of 
the section holders without the holders 
and separators falling out, I have a frame 
that fits over the top of the super made 
as follows: 

Take two pieces 1” by %”, 20” long, 
two pieces 3%” thick by 1%” wide and 
18%” long and make a frame. Take two 
pieces 1” wide by %” thick, 14” long and 
nail them on the under side of the thin 
end pieces of the frame so the edges of 
the small pieces are even with the inside 
edges of the wider end pieces and the 
ends about one inch from the thick side 
pieces of the frame. 

Make the frame just wide enough so 
that the long side pieces fit snugly over 
the sides of a 161%4-inch width super when 
placed over the top. The frame is a quar- 
ter inch too wide to fit the old 16-inch 
super, but they do very well if a little 
eare is taken in turning the super over, 
so the frame does not come off. 

With the frame held on the top of the 
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super, I turn the super over and bump it 
on the box to knock out the loose pieces 
of propolis. I then place it over the box 
and scrape the burr comb off the bottoms 
of the section holders with a scraper or 
hive tool, turn the super over, take off 
the frame and the job is done.—T. L. 
Roberts, Moorhead, Minn. 


“GET YOUR HONEY HERE” 


A New Candy Bar Made of Pure Honey 
Coated with Chocolate and Almonds 
Walter Diehnelt of Menomonee Falls, 

Wisconsin, believes that honey is a great 
food product and he has faith that it will 
market in years to 
come. He his father in 1929, 
and since that time has been actively en 
gaged in the bee industry. His 300 hives 
and buildings all painted in the same col- 
ors, green and white, present an attrac- 
tive and eye-arresting picture from the 
highway. There are three other similar 
apiaries located in the southwestern part 
of the state. 

Mr. Diehnelt has introduced a new 
product, a candy bar made of pure honey 
coated with milk chocolate and almond. 
This bar is selling so well that the large 
store and sales room at the home apiary 
is to be converted into a small plant for 
the purpose of manufacturing this and 
other honey products. 

The honey from the home apiary, south- 
east of Menomonee Falls, is mostly sold 
to tourists. An amusing, yet effective sign 
attracts many visitors and cash custom- 
reads: “Get your honey 

Serdahely, Menomonee 


command a larger 


succeeded 


ers. The sign 
here.”—Frank 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


GOVERNMENT HONEY EXHIBIT 


Demand so Heavy That Nominal Charge 
Must be Made 


Recent issues of the bee journals an 
nounced the availability from the Office 
of Exhibits, U. S. Department of Agri- 
eulture, Washington, D. C., of a new small 
portable exhibit showing the chemical 
components of honey. The announcement 
was to the effect that the exhibit could 
be borrowed from the Office of Exhibits 
without cost other than the payment of 
transportation charges from Washington 


and return. 
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The demand for the “honey” exhibit 
has been so heavy that it presents a se- 
rious problem in renovation and main- 
tenance. It so happens also that the funds 
of the Office of Exhibits and of the Bee 
Culture Laboratory, which co-operated in 
furnishing some of the materials, have 
been so seriously reduced that it will be 
impossible to carry out the original plan 
to lend the exhibit without cost. In view 
of these difficulties and in order that the 
exhibit may still be available, henceforth 
it will be necessary for each borrower to 
deposit with the Office of Exhibits the 
sum of $2.50 to take eare of the average 
wear and tear and in addition an amount 
sufficient to cover transportation of the 
exhibit to and from the exhibition point. 

Upon receipt of a communication from 
any party wishing to use the exhibit, the 
Office of Exhibits will send an applica- 
blank which the borrower is to fill 
out and return.—Jas. I. Hambleton, Sen- 
ior Apiculturist, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C. 


tion 


— A os 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
That queens of the current season’s 
rearing will swarm is very 
true. But with having young 
queens just commencing to lay, intrc tue- 
ed about the last week in May, we doubt 
if it pays to spend the time to raise su- 
pers for examining colonies. With queens 
that have been laying for a few weeks 
before being introduced we would prefer 
to examine the brood chambers. If a shal- 
low super is left on under the queen ex- 
eluder during the honey flow we do not 
disturb the chamber if no 
cells appear near the bottom bars of the 
food chamber. 

The inspector should be empowered to 
destroy the infected colonies the same 
day he discovers the disease. That is the 
plan adopted in this district and 
that rule has been followed there has been 
a steady decline in diseased apiaries. If 
the owner of the infected apiary is left 
to do the work, as was the former custom, 
a second visit by the inspector ten days 
later showed that the owner had failed to 
do so. Under the old law when American 
foulbrood struck us we loaded that col- 
cny on the truck and took it to our hos 
pital yard. We set a clean hive on level 
ground with plenty of newspapers under 
it. The bees were brushed (not shaken) 


sometimes 


colonies 


lower brood 


since 
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in front of the clean hive. We left one 
old brood comb in the prepared hive to 
catch any infected honey that the bees 
carried with them, then filled the hive up 
with empty frames. Early next morning 
we removed this comb and burned it with 
the paper. We never risked treating the 
hive in the apiary where other bees were 
flying. 

Mr. Byer’s report as to wintering con- 
litions would fit this Niagara district very 
Losses have been heavier than for 
many The past winter was the 
coldest for 85 years, according to the of- 
ficial Of without 
packing were simply wiped out. 

Prospects are not encouraging. We have 
heen having unprecedentedly dry weather. 
The last shower, a light one, came four 
weeks ago today. In fact, we have had 
very little rain since January. Clover is 
just coming out but not nearly as good a 
stand as usual. There may be enough hon- 
ey to supply the local market but none 
o ship.—J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, Ontario. 


W ell. 
years. 
bees 


reeords. course 


—s2 Ao 


SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


With apologies to the writer of “Home, 
Home on the Range,” I sing “Home, Home 
on the farm, Where the honeybees hum 
all the day,” as that just describes us up 
here, 
Ohio. 

It really is homelike once more as we 
were very lonely without their low musi- 
eal hum. With the arrival of the two new 
packages of bees, mild-tempered Italians, 


ever since my bees arrived from 


we are happy once more. 

They reached us about the middle of 
May, and in spite of the cold weather, 
were in fine shape, very few being dead. 
oth active, and, like all 
proper and elusive. One 
queer thing we noted, was a couple of 
hees traveled with them but outside! Just 
another case of politics, I suppose. These 
must have been hangers-on. No! Impossi- 
hle with females! They must have been 
bosom friends, who, as in the case of Ruth 
and Naomi said, “Where thou goest, I will 
go.” 

One 


queens were 


females, coy 


queen I have named N. R. A. for 
thing in the land of their 
hirth; of course, that was the queen of 
the larger colony. The second queen I 
will name Madam Relief, the most popu 
lar thing these days with a certain class, 
and I hope she will bring me in the l’ar- 
gent (honey is the same thing) that re- 


the biggest 
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lief brings to the needy, and to many too 
lazy to work. Human drones, I call them. 

Over here in the North we have had a 
very cold, backward spring, yet big fields 
of sweet clover already give promise of 
bumper yields, and my little Ohio workers 
will easily pay for themselves in the first 
clover honey harvest. One big field isn’t 
more than 100 feet from them so they will 
have short hauls, as the lumbermen say. 

In today’s mail I received a small par- 
cel, to me a most mysterious parcel. For 
a moment I hesitated to open it. I feared 
some designing male had sent a tiny in- 
fernal machine to give me the blowing 
up he dared not risk by tongue, for a 
few of my “bee-stings” re. the so-called 
“superior” sex. But no! That parcel con- 
tained a tiny jar of nourishing skin food, 
made by an American firm, the name of 
whose laboratories appeared on the label. 

I read the information contained on 
the wrapper, and found that the main in- 
gredient used in this food was honey, and 
the formula, it was claimed, was one hand- 
ed down from ancient Egyptian beauty 
specialists. 

All hail, say I, and hats off to that firm! 
Again Americans have forged to the front. 
While we, their Canadian cousins, were 
pondering the question, you, over there, 
have acted. The thing had been already ac- 
complished. 

May I express my thanks through 
Gleanings for this bit of beautifier? It 
will not now be necessary to smear honey 
over my sun-tanned, wrinkled visage, but 
instead this sweet bit of rose fragrance, 
which is simply camouflaged honey. 

It really seems as if I should use it lib- 
erally, then allow my photograph to be 
used as an advertisement; a sort of “be- 
fore” and “after” spiel, as it were. But 
to use my face as a drawing card! All it 
is ever likely to draw is honeybees and 
flies. 

In closing, I must once more speak of 
vitamin E. Likely you all have read of 
the Callander lady who presented her 
husband with quintuplets—all girls. We 
understand that the family has been of- 
fered the huge sum of $50,000 to appear at 
Chieago World’s Fair. 

Here is a matter for intensive study. If 
some of those nations anxiously encour- 
aging many marriages would turn their 
attention ot the content of foods fed their 
women—well! Americans may beat us in 
beautifiers, but how about those quintup- 
lets?—Spinster Jane. 
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Gg From North, East, West and South @) 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—In com- 
pany with the reports from several other 
parts of the country, California seems to 
be due for one of the shortest crops of 
honey in many years. Outside of the irri- 
gation sections no surplus can be hoped 
for, and if the bees can gather enough to 
carry them through they will do well. 
Water courses are very low and wells used 
for pumping show a lowering water table. 
It is the opinion of many that there will 
be plenty of need for the water from 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam by the time it 
ean be brought in to this valley. 

It is certainly a busy place along the 
route of the Metropolitan Aqueduct where 
some 4000 men are at work. It is estimat- 
ed that it will take from four to seven 
years to have it ready to carry water into 
The Colorado 
ported as very low for this time of the 


Los Angeles. River is re- 
year. This is certain to bring a shortage 
of water for irrigation in the Imperial 
Valley and this will affect honey produc- 
tion in that part of southern California. 

Moths are more active than usual at 
this season of the year. A very serious 
loss sometimes oceurs before the moths 
are detected. Dry combs stored eight in 
a ten-frame super where there is plenty 
of light, without covers, will usually go 
through the season with little or no loss 
from moths. It pays to watch combs not 
occupied by bees. This kind of work grows 
very monotonous, but it is time well spent. 
As Adam Grimm said when asked, “What 
will you do with all those empty hives?” 
“Shust you wait until spring time comes, 
I will show you how quick I fill them all 
up with bees again.” This is the only 
way to look at the situation. 
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The Beeswax Market Is Firm. 
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The beeswax market seems to be firm. 
Buyers are bidding for it. Honey is also 
in demand. At a meeting of beekeepers 
held in Riverside recently it was agreed 
that those present would hold orange hon- 
ey for a time at least for 6 cents net to 
producer. We feel that 6 cents is little 
enough to the producer. The crop of or- 
ange honey is the shortest in many years, 
and the carry-over from last year is very 
small, 
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Today, June 5, we have just had what 
might be ealled a freak rain when one- 
half inch of moisture fell over much of 
southern California. I do not see how it 
ean help the honey crop as it can wet the 
soil to a depth of only an inch or two at 
best.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, California. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—The con- 
ditions in California for a honey crop for 
1934 are anything but hopeful—the lack 
of a normal rainfall is felt in many parts 
of the state. Honey plants are not pro- 
ducing nectar as they should; too many 
bees have been moved into our alfalfa 
districts. Beekeepers who do not remain 
with their bees return, hoping to find a 
surplus but find instead that honey in the 
hives has been used by the bees to keep 
them from starvation. Today (June 4) 
some beekeepers in the alfalfa district re- 
port a two flow. This is 
gratifying and we are earnestly hoping 
that such conditions may continue until 
the most optimistic predictions of the 
past ten days may come true—that is, a 
forty-pound surplus. 

We still have hopes for the star thistle 
district although the late rains upon 
which we had built our greatest hope 
have followed by unusually cold 
weather in a large territory. We can not 
encourage beekeepers to move a long dis- 
tance for star thistle. 

Our queen and package bee producers 
have had more encouragement than for 
several past seasons. Much is due to co- 
operation made possible by the 
code. 

Again the beekeepers of northern Cali- 
fornia have reason to congratulate F. R. 
Buchanan, of Glendale, for his efforts 
with the Los Angeles County Forester, 
which has resulted in the discontinuance 
of planting the buckeye. 

Reports reaching the office of the State 
Association indicate bad conditions in 
several of the southern counties. The rain- 
fall has been so short that honey produc- 
ing plants have burned completely, leav- 
ing bees in a starving condition. There 
seems to be little hope in these counties 
unless it may be possible for beekeepers 
to secure sugar for feeding. It would be 
fine if beekeepers in times of prosperity 
would, as members of their State Associa- 
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tion, establish a revolving fund by which 
members could be helped in times of need. 

In the University of California at 
Berkeley they are working on the cost 
of production of honey. The figures have 
been produced by Professors Sechrist and 
Todd of the Pacifie Coast U. 8. Labora- 
tory who secured 250 records in their sur- 
vey. Our beekeepers will be interested in 
what Harold J. Clay (of Markets) wrote 
of Bulletin 555 on “Production and Dis- 
tribution.” He said, “Mr. Todd sent me, 
some weeks ago, a copy of Bulletin 555, 
and I want you to know how amazingly 
fine and complete the Bulletin seems to 
me. Every time I open it up some new and 
worthwhile point is noticed, and it is ap- 
parent that the Bulletin is the nearest 
thing to an economic encyclopedia on 
honey and beeswax that has ever been 
published. My congratulations!” See edi- 
torial on page 393. 

We will suffer a severe loss on July 1, 
when Mr. Sechrist leaves the station.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 





ILLINOIS.—In all the years in which I 
have kept bees and have observed the 
dandelion flow, this year has been the 
shortest. The cold weather and extreme 
drouth dried up the dandelion blossoms, 
and they went to seed. The whole month 
of April was dry. In May we had a little 
rain, then the wind turned to the North- 
west and dried the soil more than ever. 
We suffered from two dust storms. One 
was very bad, lasting about three days. 
In my trips around the state I found that 
the wind piled up the soil in the fence 
corners. 


In spite of all the dry weather there 
are some patches of sweet clover that 
look good. If we get any honey at all this 
year it will be from the sweet clover. The 
yellow sweet clover is starting to bloom 
now in the central part of the state, but 
there is none in the northern part. 

Where the bees have had enough honey 
from last year they are up to normal. To 
the beekeeper the drouth has not caused 
any great amount of loss yet, but if it 
continues it will. The new clover seeding 
may be plowed up in some cases because 
the chintz bugs have eaten the oat crop 
and the farmers may have to plow this up. 

Owing to the fact that people are using 
more honey as well as the bakeries, the 
market is just about cleaned up. The 
new crop appears to be small, and anyone 
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holding all their honey will receive a bet- 
ter price. 

I find American foulbrood widespread 
throughout the state. There has been a 
great deal of good work done, but we are 
in need of a good deal more. I am trying 
to formulate a plan whereby we may ap- 
point a number of men to assist the dep- 
uty inspector and have them all ready to 
go in for general cleanup work next 
April. 

Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, and Illinois 
are planning a bee tour meeting at Da- 
dant’s place in Hamilton, Illinois, on July 
27. This tour is in honor of C. P. Dadant, 
and we hope it will be well attended. Illi- 
nois is going to try to send their share 
of beekeepers by having them come in 
three different groups, one from the north, 
one from the central part, and one from 
the south. After the meeting at Dadants’, 
those who wish to will go on to the 
World’s Fair. At the present time we do 
not know who the speakers or entertain- 
ers will be, but at a meeting of this type 
there is sure to be some notables attend- 
ing and anyone wishing to join us will be 
assured of a good time.—C. L. Duax, Chi- 
eago, Tl. 

UTAH.—Our winter was the warmest 
on record and the bees with plenty of 
stores came through very strong. This was 
followed by a good honey flow from the 
fruit and dandelion and we were com- 
pelled to make 100 per cent increase in 
April. The weather was more unfavorable 
for May than during April and yet with 
a little honey coming from some unknown 
source the bees have kept up breeding 
and are still in fair strength. 
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Dry-land alfalfa was so damaged by 
light frosts and drouth that the farmers 
cut it early, so the bees are getting noth- 
ing from that source. Without ample rains 
soon it will not start a second growth. 
Alfalfa on the watered land looks fairly 
well and is coming into bloom. It will 
soon be cut and it is doubtful if the water 
from the mountains will be sufficient to 
maintain the growth of the next two 
crops. Seattered showers in Nevada, Tda- 
ho, and Montana have done some good but 
not a lasting good. 

T hate to play the role of pessimist and 
hope that some of the reporters of the 
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North, East, West and South Department 
will be able to give us some cheer. We 
look with hope to the white clover belt, 
there has been more rain, for a 
cheerful outlook than we have. We 
live in a semi-arid zone and June, July and 
August are our dry months. Occasionally 
ve get a good summer rain but more often 
we don’t, must have moisture soon 
if we are to secure much honey. Many 
places here are alarmed about culinary 


where 
more 


sO we 


water, let alone enough for fields, lawns, 
and parks. 

Our markets are cleaned up and in- 
quiries coming in for new honey. This 


might surprise some of our price cutters 
who extract early and load up the chain 


stores with small packages at ruinous 
prices—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 
MANITOBA.—At this date, June 7, 


we have had a good soaking rain and the 
and cloudy with promise of 
when part of the 


skv is dark 
more, This rain 
Province was on the verge of despair with 
cattle starving and swarms of grasshop- 
pers cleaning up everything green. The 
temperature since the rain is dangerously 
and very cool in day- 


came 


near frost at night 


time. This will slow up the hoppers. 
+ 
¥ The Queen Problem Not Yet Solved 
¥ 


The bees in most districts have secured 
plenty of dandelion honey to carry them 
for a while as dandelions yielded well in 
the hot weather of late May. The pack- 
age shipping season is about over, al- 
though a few belated orders are coming 
each day. The queens did not give 
as much trouble as last year, but 
heavy and discouraging 


along 
nearly 
there were very 


losses in some express shipments. Pack- 
ages arriving half dead are not worth 


bothering with, yet the express people do 
not give this any consideration. They al- 
low only for the that are dead. 
Queens are often alive in these packages 
and are quickly snapped up but are sel 


bees 


dom any good. 

One shipment of packages with about 
80 in a hundred dead carried 60 live 
queens. These were taken by some who 
needed them. T have traced this deal and 
find that only ten of these 
for more than a week. 

There has been some heavy plunging in 


queens lived 


bees this past spring by people out of 


work and with no knowledge of conduct 
ing a bee business. Heavy losses have 
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been taken by some of these people who 
hived two-pound packages by the hundred 
on bare foundation and only sugar syrup 
for food. Some lost nearly all, others 
have only a few units left, while 
drawn combs, and 
plenty of honey held over from last year, 
have established fine apiaries. 

Last year 400 packages came North by 
truck; this year 3000 packages came that 
way. Those who brought them in by truck, 
laugh, and say, “Well, we got them when 
we wanted them, which is more than some 
others can say.”—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg 
Manitoba. 


weak 
those with experience, 


VERMONT.—Since the last report 
practically no rain fell until June 5. Bees 
have managed to make a living, however, 
in spite of dry weather. The flow from 
The first alsike blos 
soms appeared on June 1. Today, June 9, 
alsike is in full With the dairy 
men, the drouth has made conditions 
quite serious. Pastures have been giving 
no feed and the meadows as yet have no 
hay worth cutting, being so short. Though 
the alsike is in full bloom, the plants in 
most cases are no more than six inches 
high. This undoubtedly will be a good 
thing for the beekeeper, but it 


dandelion was short. 


bloom. 


will be a 
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Alfalfa May Save the Day for Some. { 
eel 
long time yet before it 
eut. Alfalfa, 


well, 


will be ready to 
however, is very 
just about ready to bloom. 
Farmers with alfalfa will be the fortunate 
ones this year, as they will be the only 
ones to get any hay to amount to any- 
thing. 


growing 
and is 


amount 
There 


We’re not looking for any great 
of honey in this part of the country. 


isn’t much clover and unless it rains, it 
will bloom just about a week, then dry 
up. Today it’s looking like rain again. 
This vear, that doesn’t mean anything. 


Rain may not come for another month. 
Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 


TEXAS. 


Texas joined the dry 


month of May 
April reports 
and sufficient 
Texas among the south 
The change came all at 
and today the prospects in Texas lie 
It is blooming ahead of time 
and it is not known what the outcome 
will be. At the time Texas joined the wet 


During the 
states. 
showed a good honey crop 
moisture to rate 
east coast states. 
once 


with eotton. 
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states beekeepers joined the produce re- 
duction not because they wanted to but 
Old Mother Nature decided to 
cut off the crop. During the month there 
has been a considerable call for spring 
honey and there is no supply. Another de- 
mand which has been made upon the state 
and for which we can not offer any aid 
is a haven to which bees from the famed 
Northwest can be shipped to tide them 
over the drouth. Unless they were shipped 
to Texas east of the Trinity there is no 
doubt they would be in just as poor a 
condition as they were in the Northwest. 
It has been said many times that no one 
ean tell what will happen in Texas even 
a week ahead. While now there is no in- 
dication that there will be a honey crop 
this year, three weeks from now we may 
have a normal crop in the hives. 


because 
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y Demand for Honey Strengthening. y 
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The rapid change which is coming in 
beekeeping is calling for the planting of 
crops which produce nectar. Experiments 
made both by the State Experiment Sta- 
individuals show 
very definitely that Hubam clover if sown 
in the fall will make a good crop and if 
not pastured will re-seed itself. Former 
the sowing of sweet clover 
have resulted from sowing the seed in 
the spring. Hundreds of acres of so-called 
worn-out lands of Texas if properly seed- 
ed will produce a very heavy growth of 
sweet clover throughout a period of years 
without re-seeding. 

About a year ago Dr. T. D. A. Cockerell 
published an article in the Journal of 
Economie Entomology on the “Races of 
Honey Bees in Africa.” It was extremely 
interesting and since that time the writer 
of these notes has been colecting samples 


tion and by private 


failures in 


of the races of bees from the United 
States. The differences between the va 
rious races do not appear when one is 


viewing a certain race by itself but when 
the representatives are placed side by side 
the differences evident. If 


you have a special race of bees of your 


heeome very 
own selection the writer would appreciate 
the receipt of a few workers, drones, and 
a queen, if possible. The bees should be 
killed and placed in a small with a 
little packing so that they will not break 
up, and mailed. It is hoped that in time a 
paper similar to Dr. Cockerell’s, but treat 
ing of the bees of North America, will be 


hox 
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supplied to the bee press of North Amer- 
ica. 

The many friends in Texas and else- 
where will be pleased to learn that S. E. 
McGregor, formerly inspector for the Di- 
vision of Entomology and now superin- 
tendant of the Bulay Apiaries, has taken 
a life partner in the bee business. Mr. and 
Mrs. MeGregor are at home in Liberty, 
Texas, and will be glad to see all of their 
many friends. 

The daily press carried the item that 
on May 28, Victor Bros., of Uvalde, suf- 
fered a loss by fire of honey, equipment, 
and machinery which was stored in a 
building at Kyle, Texas. This town lost 
on that date a block of stores as the result 
of fire originating in a brooder house.— 
H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND.—tThis part of 
British Columbia was especially favored 
winter. There was no winter 
whatever, but rain has been above the av- 
erage, interspersed with warm spells. Feb- 
ruary was a most beautiful month, more 
like May, the bees flying very freely. In 
many cases this proved a drawback except 
where ample stores had been provided. 
Queens laid heavily and the resultant 
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y Prospects for a Honey Crop Are Good. 
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brood used a large quantity of stores as 
well as the nectar which came in. At that 
time willow, alder and dandelion were all 
yielding and a little later on maple yield- 
ed heavily. In some districts a surplus 
taken, and by April supers were 
added. Then the usual calamity overtook 
those who did not have ample stores and 
depended on a spring vield to keep colo 
nies up to strength. The beginners espe- 
cially lost heavily and colonies dwindled 
and died out. During an open winter, such 
more stores than usual are re- 
quired. The experienced beekeepers were 
alive to this fact and provided necessary 
stores, and are now looking forward to 


this past 





was 


as last, 


a very promising season. 

Orders for package bees and queens 
from the states will be considerably re- 
dueed this year owing to the much higher 
price. These higher prices are especially 
unfortunate in Canada money is 
particularly searce. 

Fruit bloom yielded very heavily and 
fortunately the weather was such that the 
bees could take full advantage of it. This 


where 
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quickly brought colonies up to more than 
normal strength. From all appearances 
clover will be much earlier than usual, 
and it is quite possible that the clover 
honey flow will be well over by July, and 
except for those districts which are situ- 
ated in fireweed areas the year’s surplus 
will be finished then. 

Having had samples of honey from a 
very large number of various parts of the 
United States and Canada, we are firmly 
convinced of the superiority of the flavor 
of the Island honey over all others. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the next report will be that there has 
been an unusually heavy honey flow and 
that the honey will be of an unusually 
fine quality —Florence A. Greenwood, Vic- 
toria, B. C., 


INDIANA.—-No white clover honey was 
produced in this part of Indiana last 
year. There was little precipitation last 
winter and with over two months’ drouth 
this spring, there is no prospect for any 
surplus clover honey this year. In fact, 
beekeepers will be fortunate if they are 
not required to feed through the month 
of June to prevent starvation. We are 
still hoping that there will be sufficient 
rainfall to enable the bees to make a liv- 
ing from sweet clover, which is more re- 
sistant to drouth, although there is not 
much sweet clover to be seen. Under pres- 
ent eonditions bees may become a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset. 

Sinee there is little or no increase from 
swarming, it is probable that there will 
be a considerable diminution in the num- 
ber of colonies to be carried over to next 
year. 

SP PPP PPP PPP PP 
} Shortage of Honey Should Result in Y 
Higher Price. v 
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Honey is practically all sold, none re- 
maining in the hands of either small bee- 
keepers or commercial producers. Prices 
are still low according to market quota- 
tions. They should be considerably higher 
next year, but will producers who have 
any honey demand a better price even in 
the event of scarcity? Possibly competi- 
tion of other sweets, jellies, jams, and the 
like, serve to keep prices down, but there 
may be a shortage of these, with the ex- 
ception of sugar, which is mostly import- 
ed from other countries. It would seem 
that the chief cause for low honey prices 
is that beekeepers fail to demand what is 
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due them.—E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indi- 
ana. 


GEORGIA.—The weather made three 
extreme shifts this last spring. First, the 
cold killed the blooms and buds of all the 
earliest honey plants, including black- 
gum. Then the severe drouth continued 
until May 20, when rain set in, lasting 
up to this writing, June 5. 
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¥ The Season Thus Far is Sub-normal. ’ 
¥ ‘ ¥ 
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This, of course, was very detrimental 
to brood rearing, and as a result not over 
two per cent of the colonies made any at- 
tempt to swarm. However, bees stored 
enough honey to tide them over. In some 
few sections they stored a surplus of 15 
or 20 pounds, but the average over the 
state so far will not exceed twelve 
pounds. 

The demand for both chunk and ex- 
tracted honey is good, but no sales are 
made above old prices, and some buyers 
are still asking for lower prices. On ae- 
count of this and the slowness of the bees 
to finish comb honey, the beekeepers have 
taken off very little surplus. The quality 
is of the very highest, consisting of white 
tupelo-gum and gallberry, about fitfy- 
fifty. 

Just as soon as the light crop can be 
removed, the bees that are not already in 
reach of cultivated areas, will be pre 
pared and moved to where they can build 
up and be in good shape for wintering. 
Where this is done all the spring honey 
can be removed from the supers, thus giv- 
ing the beekeepers more honey than 
they would otherwise get. The bees in the 
Piedmont Plateau will have the usual ac- 
cess to short summer flows. Heavy rains 
prevailing all over the state have a se- 
rious effect on the honey flow. The moun- 
tain region of the state has had another 
very light spring flow, but the beekeepers 
have plenty of time yet to get sourwood, 
laurel, and the late blooming tulip-poplar. 

This long series of poor seasons is cer- 
tainly having a serious effect on our 
great honey producing area, where, or- 
dinarily we are blessed with such a long 
honey flow. Up until 1926 beekeepers 
never dreamed that failures and partial 
failures could take place in this state. 
Poor seasons have not only affected bee- 
keeping but agriculture as well. Forty 
per cent of the farm lands are lying idle, 
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growing up into pine forest. The farmers 
have deserted their farms for other pur- 
suits—J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Georgia. 


WESTERN NEW YORK.—In common 
with many other section western and 
northern New York is enduring a very 
severe drouth. Clover, which looked fair- 
ly good earlier, is just about dried up, 
and unless relief comes soon there can 
be no clover flow in sections depending on 
alsike. However, showers are promised for 
this week and we are still expecting a fair 
crop. 

Like lightning out of a clear sky, Gov. 
Lehman vetoed the Supplementary Agri- 
culture Appropriation bill, which carried 
funds for bee inspection work and, con- 
sequently, inspection will be severely 
erippled in this state this year. Our own 
county of Niagara is very progressive and 
an important fruit county, so our Board 
of Supervisors immediately rose to the 
situation and made $600 of county funds 
available for bee inspection. With these 
funds state inspectors began work in Ni- 
agara County on Monday morning, June 
11. 

This county has three cities within its 
boundaries—Niagara Falls, North Tona- 
wanda, and Lockport. Twenty-six of the 
10 supervisors are from these cities. It is 
evident that they are educated up to the 
economic value of bees. . 

I fear that in addition to the heavy 
losses of the past winter and spring, and 
the curtailed bee inspection service, much 
of the ground gained in the control of 
(disease during the past few years will be 
lost. 

The condition of colonies at present is 
very good. Basswood seems to have an ex- 
ceptionally heavy budding.—H. M. Myers, 
Ransomville, New York. 


WYOMING.—A combination of very 
dry weather, less than 50 per cent of nor- 
mal snow in the mountains, and a heavy 
infestation of grasshoppers makes pros- 
pects for a honey crop in Wyoming look 
pretty bad. Federal aid has been secured 
and a large crew is now distributing hop- 
per poison. 

The season is unusually early, at least 
a month ahead of normal. At their pres- 
ent rate of development many honey 
plants will mature before colonies are 
strong enough to get much nectar from 
them. The dandelion flow was very good 
but of short duration. Because of the un- 
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usually warm, dry spring some sweet clo- 
ver is blooming already. 

Such an early flow will materially re- 
duce the chances for a crop from package 
bees. Our main honey flow normally oc- 
eurs the last of July and the first of Au- 
gust, but, unless we have rain, the plants 
will be dried up completely before that 
time. 

The 1933 crop is entirely sold out. Local 
markets throughout the state have turned 
a large amount of honey during the past 
year. Let us hope the new 1934 crop 
brings a better price.—C. H. Gilbert, Lar- 
amie, Wyoming. 


COLORADO.—Bees in Colorado are far 
above normal, as to seasonal condition. 
Normally there was little inclination to 
swarming either during or immediately 
following the dandelion flow. Such un- 
usual strength was attained during dan- 
delion bloom that colonies were in excel 
lent swarming condition as soon as the 
dandelion honey began to crowd the nor- 
mal two-story colony. Swarming did not 
take place until the dandelions were just 
about finished. We are prone to credit 
bees with intelligence, intuition or com- 
mon sense, but they showed poor judgment 
by swarming after the dandelions had 
practically gone. 

The mild winter and early spring was 
easy on Colorado bees. In over 10,000 
widely distributed colonies, less than four 
per cent winter loss is reported. This, com- 
pared with New York’s 50 per cent loss 
shows the severity of the past winter in 
the East. If we could share our surplus 
bees with those states which have ex 
perienced such severe winter losses, profit 
would accrue to each. 

Honey plants show unusual promise for 
the immediate present. Yellow sweet clo 
ver is in full bloom three weaks earlier 
than usual. White sweet clover and al 
falfa are in good condition, with alfalfa 
being cut in small quantities. In some 
sections, conditions are less favorable. 

Prospects for a crop are not favorable. 
Spring rains have permitted good plant 
growth to date, but unless rainfall pre- 
vails throughout the season, Uncle Sam 
will not be called upon to restrict our 
honey crop. General conditions point to 
firm honey: prices. 

The theft of bees and winter stores has 
become an increasing nuisance and loss 
to beekeepers in this as well as other 
states. Thieves picked on the wrong bee- 
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keeper recently in choosing James Dutch- 
er of Windsor, Colorado, as a victim. Jim 
happens to be County Inspector of Weld 
County and as such, sees most of the 
bees in the county. In making the rounds, 
he found himself inspecting his own bees 
in a back-lot apiary. The new owner had 
purchased the bees from two boys. The 
sheriff made the arrests and the judge 
sent the culprits to the state reformatory 
for an indeterminate term. The boys had 
been in previous difficulties with the 
law. 

The Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation annual summer field meet took 
place at Rocky Mountain Lake Park, Den- 
ver, June 16. Pienie lunch was served, 
following the morning program. The aft- 
ernoon was devoted to sideline 
discussions by the elders and to sports for 
the youngsters and young oldsters.—R. G. 
Richmond, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


session 


OKLAHOMA.—tThe past winter was 
kind to bees in this state, except for a 
few cold snaps during the latter part of 
March. They consumed only a normal 
amount of stores, and the winter loss was 
small. Very little fruit bloom was killed, 
and with several good rains the colonies 
steadily built up on the fruit bloom and 
locust. They are now working on sumac, 
alfalfa, and clover. 
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¥ 
About 40 Pounds Per Colony Surplus 
to Date. 


SUSU as. 

To date (June 5) we have had about a 
month of dry weather, with only a few 
local showers. Seattered portions of the 
state report heavy rains. The writer may 
be a little optimistic, but with heavy 
rains all about us, it seems that we will 
eventually get rains, too. The vegetation 
as yet has not been damaged to any great 
extent. The bees are still going fairly 
strong. Up to date the average per colony 
surplus is about 40 pounds. Quite a num- 
ber of swarms are reported, which means 
that the colonies are populous. 

If we get a rain at least by the 12th of 
June, I the will continue 


believe bees 


storing surplus honey. Should we have a 
continued dry spell until about the middle 
of July, and then get plenty of rain, the 
bees will, in all probability, store at least 
one extra super or two of fall honey. 

As there was very little honey pro- 
duced in 


central Oklahoma last year, 
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there wasn’t much difficulty in getting 
rid of it. Long after we had sold out our 
small crop, we had to return money to 
our regular customers.—Clarence J. Tontz, 


Crescent, Oklahoma. 


MINNESOTA.—Even the oldest of the 
old-timers in Minnesota can not remem- 
ber a drouth have had this 
spring. Thousands of acres have been not 
only completely denuded of vegetation, 
but in some cases the top soil has been 
all blown away. Many head of cattle have 
had to be killed and buried as they were 
unfit for food because of starvation. Oth- 


such as we 


ers that were in better condition were 
killed and the meat turned over to relief 
agencies. Those that were still better 


were shipped or trucked to northeastern 
Minnesota where heavy snows occurred 
last winter, or to other parts of the state 
where scattered showers had provided suf- 


ficient moisture to keep the pastures 
green. 
The fact that this drouth climaxes a 


series of several years in which the rain- 
fall was far below normal makes the con- 
ditions so much worse. In places in the 
northwestern part of the state farmers re- 
ported digging to a depth of seven feet 
and finding the soil very dry and pow- 
dery. 
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¥ 
Y Drouth the Worst on Record. Recent Rains Y 
Y May Revive Vegetation. . 
Y Y 
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Ordinarily the beekeeper is better off 
than the farmer because he can pick up 
and another location, 
while the farmer ean not. But in this case 
the drouth area is so extensive that mov- 
ing is generally out of the question. One 
Minnesota beekeeper who thought his ter 
ritory was about as bad as it could be 
took a drive of 600 miles looking 
for a place to move. On his return he 
stated that he had seen many places in 
worse condition than his own territory and 


his bees move to 


over 


only a few better, and they were not 
enough better to make a move worth 
while. 


Several beekeepers have already moved 
or are planning to move out of the Red 
River Valley on account of the poor out 
look for sweet clover. Due to the dust and 
sf#nd storms in May and early June not 
only were the bees greatly reduced in 
strength and the clover plants seriously 
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injured or killed, but the prospects for 
next year are even worse because so much 
of this year’s seeding has blown away 
and will not be replanted. 


This was the picture of Minnesota up 
until just a few days ago. During the 
first week in June scattered showers be- 
gan to fall not only in Minnesota but over 
the entire northwest and continued for a 
week ending in a general rain so that 
practically all the drouth stricken terri- 
tory received from 2 to 4% inches. These 
rains have turned what in many cases was 
practically a desert back to the promise 
of normal conditions. Seed that had re- 
mained in the dry soil all spring sprouted 
and fields are showing green. Of course, 
over large areas not only the seed but 
much of the soil as well was blown away, 
and it is still a question as to how much 
the country can come back this year with 
re seeding. 

There is a searcity of honey in the 
Twin Cities and the price has advanced 
slightly. There are apparently no large 
lots of honey available in the northwest 
at the present time and with the short 
crop in prospect there is likely to be a 
real searcity of honey for the coming 
year. Basswood is heavily budded and 
may yield well, but the amount of it is 
too small to make much difference in the 
total crop of the state——M. C. Tanquary, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ONTARIO.—May was cooler than usual 
here, with the exception of the first few 
(ays when very hot weather prevailed. 
We had practically no rain in many parts 
of the Province. On June 9 and 10, some 
rain fell, the first for several weeks past. 
Prospects for clover honey in many areas 
including our territory are extremely 
poor. 

Vt ttt ttf 466646464 
4 Package Bees Not Very Satisfactory, Y 
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While the weather was fair for pack- 
ages to build up, unfortunately hundreds 
of them are almost worthless at this date. 
For some reason, or reasons, the bees died 
off very quickly. After being in hives for 
three weeks, in many eases, combs of 
brood were left with so few bees to care 
for them that much of the brood was 
chilled before the young bees emerged. 
Failing queens and supersedure have oc- 
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curred wholesale. Various reasons have 
been given for queens failing, and, by the 
way, this failure is generally admitted by 
nearly all receivers of packages. I for one 
ean not believe that the failing of the 
queens is caused by conditions after ar- 
rival. Many of the queens are very small 
and quite a few this year were drone lay- 
ers, so I feel that rearing conditions or 
handling and earing for these queens be- 
fore they leave for the North has much 
to do with it. Of course, I may be mistak- 
en. Every purchaser of package bees 
would like to know where the trouble 
lies. 

Here is the picture with us this year, 
and I suppose many others have had the 
same experience: Packages were placed 
in the hives in the evening with hardly 
a single bee escaping and all given combs 
with enough honey to last for two weeks 
or more. These were left absolutely alone 
for ten days. On the first visit we would 
find at least 20 per cent with queens fail 
ing and cells started, or with drone-lay 
ing queens. Another visit ten days later 
would show about the same conditions. 
It was very discouraging, to say the 
least. Shipping packages is now reduced 
to a fine art as almost without exception 
all were received in splendid condition. 
In one lot received, two packages had been 
crated upside down in a erate of five, and, 
of course, the syrup tin was inverted and 
not a drop of food was available for the 
bees while in transit for four days. While 
they were nearly starved, yet the pack 
ages were in good shape and apparently 
were as good as the others, after having 
been fed some thin syrup. 

While bees wintered poorly in Ontario 
the colonies that survived have built up 
very well. We could expect a normal crop 
from at least 75 per cent of our colonies 
if we had any clover in sight. A final re 
view of the result of wintering among 
our own apiaries confirms what I stated 
in previous issues of this journal that our 
very best colonies are those that were 
wintered in single-story hives and fed 
fairly well last fall. The few colonies that 
we wintered in two full-depth brood 
chambers do not compare with those win 
tered in single bodies. Another winter 
with different conditions might tell an 
altogether different tale. However, our 
experience has been that normal colonies 
in single-story hives will always winter 
well if fed heavily in October.—J. L. 
3ver, Markham, Ontario. 
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Deutsches Imkerfiihrer for May con- 
tains a picture of the attractive bee 
house which is owned and operated by the 
former heavyweight champion, Max 
Schmeling. He should at least be able to 
lift a heavy hive. 

The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association 
is scheduling its summer field meeting 
during early August at Columbus, Ohio. 
Full details pertaining to the date, pro- 
gram and tours will be outlined in the 
next issue of this journal. 

The Western New York Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association will hold their annual pic- 
nic and summer meeting at Diver’s Lake, 
Indian Falls, N. Y., on Saturday, July 28, 
1934. Refreshments and coffee served free. 
All beekeepers are invited to bring their 
families. 

Adam A. Clark, a successful beekeeper 
of LeMars, Iowa, died April 28, at the 
age of 83. For many years Mr. Clark pro- 
duced honey, sold queen bees and con- 
tributed articles to the bee journals. He 
was said to be the champion honey pro- 
ducer of Iowa. 

Two corrections of “Who’s Who in Api- 
culture,” page 297, May, 1934, issue of 
this journal are in order. For Illinois: 
C. L. Duax of Chicago, is state bee in- 
spector, and Edwin F. Peterson of Ke- 
wanee, is secretary of the state associa- 
tion. For Tennessee: Beekeeping is taught 
in the Agricultural College and certificates 
are required for admission of bees. The 
state apiarist is Julian Allison, Nash- 
ville. 

The annual meeting of the Texas bee- 
keepers will take place July 30 and 31. It 
will be held as usual during the annual 
short course of the A. & M. College. All 
beekeepers are urged to attend whether 
members of the association or not. Those 
that have been present in former years 
can assure any newcomer that it is well 
worth their time to attend. Watch the 
local papers for announcements of rates 
on railroads. 

The following honey receivers for Amer- 
ican Honey Institute have been added: A. 
D. Calkins, Ladysmith, Wis.; Mrs. M. G. 
Loveitt, Loveitt Honey Co., 602 North 
Ninth, Phoenix, Ariz.; A. D. Hiett, G. B. 
Lewis Co., 1117 Jefferson Street, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Irving W. Ohmstede, 119 East 
Colton Avenue, Redlands, Calif.; Geo. W. 


Bohne, County Agent, Luling, La., Wal- 
ter M. Copeland, Old Concord Road, South 
Lincoln, Mass.; Jonas Collier, The Honey 
Brook Apiaries, Coxsackie, N. Y.; Whit- 
man Coffey, Whitsett, Texas; Elmer Car- 
roll, Carroll Apiaries, Central Lake, Mich.; 
E. W. Peirce, Zanesville, Ohio; Mrs. Benj. 
Nielsen, 1517 O Street, Aurora, Nebr. 

The Beekeepers’ Society of Jugoslavia 
has recently celebrated the bicentennial 
of the birth of the great beemaster, An- 
ton Jansa. On May 20 a convention of in- 
ternational scope was held at Ljubljana, 
the capital city of the province which 
beekeepers usually know by the German 
name Carniola, the home of Carniolan 
bees. On May 21, a meeting was held in 
the small town of Breznica near Bled, 
where Jansa was born two hundred years 
ago. Jansa’s fame as a beekeeper spread 
so widely that he was invited to Vienna 
to establish a school for beekeepers under 
royal support. 

Canada’s bee population had a_ busy 
year in 1933, and said it with plenty of 
honey. According to a recent bulletin the 
total estimated production of honey was 
19,543,500 pounds, valued at $1,706,800 as 
compared with 19,470,500 pounds valued 
at $1,470,100 in 1932. Sharp increases in 
production and value are shown in Que 
bee, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, while a 
marked decrease is recorded in Manitoba. 
Exports of honey in 1933 amounted to 
2,806,770 pounds valued at $281,657, and 
showed increase of 22.1 per cent in quan- 
tity and 45.9 per cent in value over the 
1932 exports of 2,298,350 pounds valued 
at $193,013. The United Kingdom was 
Canada’s best customer, purchasing 2,213,- 
899 pounds valued at $254,090. Imports of 
honey into Canada were relatively small, 
amounting to only 28,770 pounds valued 
at $3,141, chiefly from Jamaica and the 
United States. 

The George S. Demuth Memorial meet- 
ing will be held in Michigan, August 1, 2, 
3, and 4. The complete pogram will not be 
ready until early in July, but we have al- 
ready been assured of the following speak- 
ers: E. R. Root, Mrs. M. F. Jensen, Miss 
Mary I. Barber, Dr. E. F. Phillips, Prof. 
H. F. Wilson, Dr. V. G. Milum, Dr. C. W. 
Burns e, Prof. P. S. Lucas, Chas. Reese, 
Colon c. Lilly, Dr. P. A. Webber of the 

(Continued on page 425.) 
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We have a very 
jovial and compe- 
tent inspector whose 
modesty will not 
permit of our using 
his name, therefore 
we will plunge his 
identity into obliv- 
ion by calling him 
“Smith.” Smith used to drive a Model A, 
but this time he hove in sight with much 
gusto and noise in a Model T. I remarked, 
“T have heard that the horses are coming 
back, and I see you are on the way.” He 
tried to reply but he had lost his voice. I 
think he had a combination of asthma, 
bronchitis, laryngitis, and was threatened 
with pneumonia and T. B. He had every- 
thing in his throat with the possible ex- 
ception of foulbrood. At last he got his 
thoughts across with the liberal use of 
the sign language and said, “The doctor 
has advised a change of c—c—” Here he 
had a coughing spell. I said, “I under- 
stand. The doctor has advised a change 
of climate.” He replied, “No, no, the doc- 
tor has advised a change of e— c— cars.” 

Here is his story in brief: While driv- 
ing around inspecting bees he was always 
accompanied by a local beekeeper who 
know where the bees in the neighborhood 
were located. His Model T made so much 
noise that he was obliged to talk so loud 
that he lost his voice and his articulator 
stalled on him. 

They say that when he goes into a bee 
yard the bees all come hustling in from 
the fields to their hives as the thunder of 
his Model T makes them think it is go- 
ing to rain. 


Royal Jelly 

One day a lady called for some honey, 
saying she had a child that was under- 
developed and she had heard that honey 
would be good for him. I told her that for 
growth and development there is nothing 
that will equal royal jelly. 

They tell me that during the first five 
days’ growth of the larva it increases in 
size twenty-five hundred times due to the 
fact that it is fed royal jelly. Now if a 
human baby grew as fast and weighed 
ten pounds at birth in five days it would 
weigh twelve and one-half tons. For a 
go-cart one would have to get the largest 
truck and trailer made and in case of 
twins—well, they just could not be moved. 

The lady remarked, “This royal jelly 
being made of honey must be sweet and 
rich like cream.” “No, it is bitter and 
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tastes something 
like a worm,” I said. 
“But how does it 
happen that you 
know how a worm 
tastes?” she asked. 
“Well, I can not say 
I am sure just how 
one does taste, but 
I have an awful suspicion. It happened 
after this fashion: I was eating a 
quart of strawberries when I espied a 
worm about an inch long standing on 
its hind legs on one of the berries, 
viewing the landscape. Then he put down 
his front feet as though he was doing his 
morning exercises, arched his back and 
inched along. I did not like the idea of 
his walking all over my berries so I tried 
to catch him but he crawled down among 





‘*If you fed your baby royal jelly.’’ 


the berries. I thought that when I ate 
down to him I could catch him, but when 
[ got to the bottom of the box, horrors of 
horrors, he was not there! Then I remem- 
bered about fourteen berries back one of 
the berries had a bitter twang to it. No, 
I ean not say just how a worm tastes, but 
have a terrible suspicion.” She replied, 
“T believe I will take a pint of honey.” 
Hn | ET | | TIEN 
JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 424.) 

Rural Educational Association, who has 
originated a splendid illustrated lecture 
on the value of honey as a food with col- 
ored slides and with motion pictures, and 
Clare Blakeslee, sales manager of a chain 
of stores. We expect other speakers for 
this four-day meeting, one feature of 
which will be a day spent with the W. K. 
Kellogg Company at Battle Creek. We 
hope that beekeepers from the whole 
United States will take this opportunity 
to take a vacation trip into Michigan, 
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HAE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 
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A Sure Way to Make Labels Stick 

In the question columns of the various 
bee journals I have frequently seen re- 
quests for information as to how labels 
may be made to stick to glass and tin 
containers but especially the tin. As I re- 
tail my honey in such containers and use 
labels, I also have experienced much dif- 
ficulty in my efforts to make the labels 
stick to the tin. I have had no trouble 
with the glass as any good flour paste 
(whether home made or commercial) has 
held them but the tin caused me much 
trouble. Some labels would stick for a 
long time and others for only a few min- 
utes. I made and bought various pastes 
and glues with the same bad results and 
bother. Finally, when I had decided that 
the only remedy would be the use of a 
band all around the tin, a friend who 
packs honey told me it would be unneces 
sary and gave me a simple hint that has 
ended all the trouble and here it is: Be- 
fore applying the label rub the surface 
of the tin which is to be covered by the 
label with steel wool so as to roughen it 
a little and remove the greasy sheen. Then 
apply a freshly pasted label. It has never 
failed for me. Any good paste will do. I 
have used the Serapbook paste sold in 
the Ten Cent Stores with good results. I do 
not believe the gummed paper labels will 
stay as well as freshly pasted labels, how- 
ever, as the gum on them seems to be too 
hard and dry.—J. B. Stuyvesant, Alpine, 
California. 

— A os 
Honey Producers Hold Monthly Picnics 

Associated beekeepers on the Minidoka 
irrigation project, in southern Idaho, are 
continuing their series of monthly picnics 
and outdoor business meetings which were 
started when the Mini-Cassia Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, of Minidoka and Cas- 
sia counties, was organized several years 
ago. These gatherings begin early in the 
spring and keep up until cold weather of 
early winter calls a halt. 

The various families visit in rotation at 
the different farm homes of the members, 
bringing along baskets of food for the 
lunch hour. There is a regular entertain- 
ment program put on, prepared in ad- 
vance, and talks on subjects of especial 
interest at the particular season are fol- 
lowed by round-table discussion. 


They keep in close touch with the Idaho 
Honey Producers’ Association, make ree- 
ommendations as to appointment of bee 





Beekeepers of Minidoka and Cassia counties 
hold regular outdoor meetings. 


inspectors, and join with other state or 
ganizations, such as the florists and the 
orchardists, in securing adoption of desir- 
able laws by the state legislature. 

For a number of years they have en- 
couraged group and individual exhibits 
of honey and its products at the Cassia 
County Fair, and at state conventions. E. 
R. Budge, Burley, is president of the as 
sociation, and Frank Beach, Jr., also of 
Burley, is secretary. H. Sweetser, Bur- 
ley, Idaho. 

—s Ao 
Dequeening With a Shotgun 

On May 18, 1934, a big swarm settled 
in the top of a high tree. Not being able 
to bring them down any other way, a 
shotgun was used to cut the limb off. A 
stray shot killed the queen and the whole 
swarm then returned to the parent col 
ony. Moral: Use a shotgun to dequeen. 
Palmer Davis, Homer, Ill. 

{Moral No. 2: Use a rifle to cut down 
swarms.—Editor. ] 
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Enormous Colony Given a New Home 

The accompanying illustration is of a 
colony of bees, which I recently removed 
from a six-inch space between the inner 
and outer wooden sides of the house. The 
had been in there for about nine 


bees 




















The combs measured 6 feet feet 4 inches long. 


months. There were three tremendous 
combs measuring 6 feet 4 inches long and 
3 feet 6 inches broad. I tied in nine frames 
of worker brood. The honey with combs 
weighed over 120 pounds.—G. P. Beyle- 
veld, Pretoria, South Africa. 
A. I. Root and His $20.00 Queen 

Well, as I had got the Italian-queen 
fever I was bound to have one. Twenty 
dollars was a big price to pay for a single 
bee, as my friends expressed it; but I 
thought that in bees as in other things the 
best is generally the cheapest and surest, 
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and so away goes the $20 greenback with 
an anxiety and impatience for the result 
not equaled by any other transaction 
where several hundred were at stake. The 
days at length passed, as days always do, 
I believe, and a reply came, and shortly 
after, the tiny movable-frame hive, and 
the beautiful little strangers as kind and 
gentle as kittens. At first great prepara- 
tions were made in a room on purpose to 
open the little hive before a window, as 
we supposed, of course, they would fly; 
but not a bee moved off from the combs. 
They were taken out and looked at, han- 
breathed upon, 
without stirring a wing, and the retiring 
modest little queen, her beautiful 
tapering form, already worth the 
$20 just to look at. Great was the fear 
that that important ceremony of intro- 
duction to the black natives might mis- 
carry in and and over 
again were the instructions read before 
After Italian 
queen was placed in a cage on the frames, 
and, at the proper time, as the cage was 
opened, my heart stood still, and so did 
the bees; and as she silently disappeared 


dled, caressed, and even 


with 


was 


some way, over 


commencing. six hours the 


between the combs I drew a long breath 
of relief, for I knew that my highly es 
teemed $20 queen was safe.—A. I. Root, 
from American Bee Journal, May, 1867, 
page 216. 

—an Boo 


A Trick in Introducing Queens 
Many 
the cardboard on the mailing eages, and 


beekeepers have been blaming 


the instructions telling you not to remove 
it, for failures in introducing queens. The 
general opinion seems to be that the bees 
delay gnawing off the cardboard until the 
queens have been in the cages too long. 
Here is a little trick I use, which removes 
that When introducing, simply 
rough edge of the cardboard with 
your fingernail and smear it with honey. 
The bees will then never (at least rarely) 
fail to eat it off. I introduce queens re- 
ceived through the mail mainly to nuclei, 
and then later on to full colonies, but the 
result is the same with full colonies. It 
takes about two and a half to three and 
a half days for the queen to get out. I 
have never removed the cardboard, and 
have never had a colony that failed to 
do so of their own accord; neither have 
I had a failure in introducing to nuclei, 
and only seldom to strong colonies.—C. M. 
Isaacson, Middle River, Minnesota. 


danger. 
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Iceman Finds Honey Heavier Than He 
Thought 
We were taking off full-depth supers 
preparatory to extracting and were stack- 
ing them on the back porch four and five 
deep. Now, in our locality propolis is so 
bad that when one super is set on another 
they have to be pried apart. We had sev- 
eral tiers on the back porch, when George, 
the ice man, came with his daily supply 
of ice. I showed him a frame of honey 
and he remarked how nice it looked and 
then asked me if those supers were very 
heavy. “No,” I replied, “not very heavy, 
but lift one for yourself and see.” So 
George, used to handling 300-pound cakes 
of ice, grabbed hold of the top super of a 
tier of five and made a mighty heave, but, 
of course, didn’t budge it. Then he spit on 
his hands and gave it another try with 
the same lack of results. “Dog-gone,” said 
George, “you know IT had no idea honey 
was so heavy.”—E. E. Morris, England, 

Arkansas. 


— A ex. 


Jimmy McLarnin, Well-Known Boxer, 
Trains on Honey 

Jimmy McLarnin had wanted to meet 
“King” Clancy, for several years, and the 
hockey star had wanted to meet the 
king of welterweights. They met the 
other day out in Vancouver for the first 
time. It was during the visit of the Na- 
tional Hockey League teams, Detroit Red 
Wings and Toronto Maple Leafs, to the 
Then four Irish eyes were 
smiling as they congratulated each other. 
“What food do you consider gives you 
the greatest amount of strength for a 
fight,” the “King” asked Jimmy, and 
quick as a flash, came the answer, “Hon- 
ey.” Claney appeared amazed but Jimmy 
continued, “Not the kind that wears 
skirts, but the old-fashioned variety pro- 
duced ? Yes, Jimmy MeLarnin 
eats pounds of honey while training for a 
fight. This may be surprising to some 
athletes but, after all, the welterweight 
champ packs a lot of power in his punches 
and is usually pretty strong on his pins 
at the end of bouts. Then, there are fel- 
lows who eat brown sugar in training for 
athletic events. There’ll be a run on honey 
when the Maple Leafs are training for 
the next hockey season, especially if Me- 
Larnin dusts off Barney Ross when the 
pair meet in the Madison Square Garden 
Corporation’s Long Island bowl on the 


west coast. 


by bees.’ 
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28th of this month.—From the “Ottawa 


Citizen,” Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


— A oO 
The Death of Mrs. L. L. Parks of the 
G. B. Lewis Company 


Mrs. Lila Lewis Parks, sister of Geo. 
C. Lewis and mother of Lewis W. Parks 
of the G. B. Lewis Company, passed away 
at her home in Watertown, Wisconsin, on 
May 31. She was a daughter of G. B. 
Lewis and wife of the late Chas. E. Parks, 
founders of the company, and at the time 
of her death, was secretary of the G. B. 
Lewis Company. 

Mrs. Parks was widely known and a 
member of one of the best known fami- 
lies in Watertown. According to the Wa- 
tertown Daily Times, she was “actively 
interested in every charitable and pro- 








Mrs. Lila Lewis Parks. 


gressive civic movement, and could always 
be counted on to support them and work 
for them, * * * She was particularly ac- 
tive in Red Cross work during the World 
War. As wife and mother she possessed 
many noble traits.” 

Gleanings extends its sympathy to the 
G. B. Lewis Company and its many 
friends. 

Mr. Lewis W. Parks now succeeds her 
as secretary to the company.—E. R. Root. 
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~ ~ Talks to Beginners ~ ~ 
M. J. DEYELL 





The season thus far in large portions 
of the United States and Canada has been 
very disappointing on account of hot and 
dry weather. These adverse conditions 
will have a tendency to dampen the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of beginners in 
beekeeping. However, beekeepers, as a 
rule, are optimists. It seems reasonable to 
assume that an unfavorable bee season, or 
a series of unfavorable seasons, will be 
followed by good seasons. 

In some sections of the southern Unit- 
ed States there is practically a dearth of 
nectar during July. In other regions of 
the South honey flows may occur. In the 
alsike and white clover regions of north- 
eastern United States and Canada the 
white honey flow usually comes to a close 
during late July. In the sweet clover and 
alfalfa regions of middle and northwest- 
ern states the main honey flow is at its 
best during July. The sweet clover is a 
deep-rooted drouth-resisting plant and, 
therefore, some surplus honey will likely 
be secured from this source, in spite of 
the dry weather. 


Apiary Management During July 

It will, therefore, be seen that the man- 
agement bees require during this month 
depends largely on weather’ conditions 
and the regions in which bees are located. 
In the alsike and white clover regions, 
where weather conditions have been fa- 
vorable for a honey flow, some filled su- 
pers of honey may be removed during this 
month. Comb honey supers should be tak- 
en off as soon as the sections are filled and 
capped over. By lifting up one end of the 
super and looking up between the rows of 
sections one can usually tell if the honey 
is ready to come off. As a rule, the upper 
parts of the sections are sealed before 
the bottom parts. If finished sections are 
left on the hive too long they will become 
travel-stained or discolored. 

If the honey flow tapers off rather sud- 
denly, it may be necessary to remove the 
supers before the sections are entirely fin- 
ished. In such eases the unfinished sec- 
tions should be sorted out and put back 
on the hive for the bees to finish. 

How to Remove Finished Supers 

When there is a honey flow on a super 
containing finished comb honey sections 
can be removed by smoking the bees at 
the top of the super. After most of the 


bees are driven down the super may be 
stood on end on top of the lower super, 
and the bees may be brushed off the bot- 
tom of the super. A few bees are bound to 
cling to the super while it is being car- 
ried into the honey house or cellar. If the 
super is stood up beside an open window, 
the bees will soon leave it and return to 
their hive. 

By far the easiest way to take off 
finished supers of honey is by means of 
the bee escape. This small device is fitted 
into the hole in the bee-escape board 
(which is the same as the inner cover used 
on hives having a double cover). The bee 
escape is placed under the super or supers 
to be taken off. It takes about a day for 
the bees to work down through the bee- 
escape. The super may then be taken off 
and carried to the house. Usually it is en- 
tirely free from bees. In removing supers 
of extracted honey, especially if the su- 
pers contain standard combs, it is a dis- 
tinct advantage to use the bee-escape. 
Sometimes, however, the beginner with 
one or two hives and only a few supers 
for each hive, may wish to remove some 
of the filled extracting combs during the 
honey flow and put empty combs in their 
place in order to make room for incoming 
nectar. When combs are thus removed, the 
bees may be brushed off the comb with a 
bee brush after it is taken out of the 
super. Combs of honey should not be re- 
moved from the hive until they are at 
least three-quarters capped over. If the 
honey is removed before the combs are 
sapped, it is unripe and likely to ferment. 
A Handy Extracting Equipment for the 

Back-lot Beekeeper 

The beginner who is producing extract- 
ed honey does not require an elaborate 
outfit. He should have at least a small 
two or three frame hand-driven extractor, 
an uneapping knife, an oil stove of the 
smallest type, to be used for heating wa- 
ter in a ten-pound pail for the purpose 
of keeping the uncapping knife hot, a 
wash boiler to receive the cappings as 
they are shaved from the combs, and a 
small honey tank. As will be seen from 
the picture, this wash boiler has a notch- 
ed stick resting on top. The stick has a 
small nail pointing upward on which the 
end-bar of the frame is placed while the 
comb is being uncapped. Cheesecloth for 
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straining the honey is placed over the 
top of the honey tank. It is necessary to 
place some sort of a support under the 
cheesecloth, such as chicken netting that 
san be wired securely over the top of the 
tank, or, better still, a strainer support 
screen from a supply house. The center 
of the cheesecloth should sag a bit to 
make room for pouring the honey on to 
the cheesecloth when it is drawn from the 
extractor. 

The Importance of Anchoring the Ex- 

tractor Securely 

The extractor, no matter what the 
type, must be securely anchored to the 
floor by stay rods, having turnbuckles to 
take up the slack. The honey extractor 
should be elevated high enough on a box 
so that the honey-gate ean deliver the 
honey into the pail. By rights, the ex- 
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tracting should be done during a warm 
day in a room with screened windows to 
keep out the bees. Frequently bees will 
rob at the close of the season when nec- 
tar is not coming in freely. Robbing 
should be avoided as it may cause trouble 
in the neighborhood. If a honey house 
with screened windows is not available, 
extracting can be done either in the cor- 
ner of a basement, in a screened porch or 
garage, or possibly in the kitchen if the 
wife does not object. 

The cappings are shaved from the 
combs with the heated uncapping knife. 
Then the combs are placed in the pockets 
of the extractor. To avoid breaking 
combs part of the honey should be ex- 
tracted out of one side of the combs at 
slow speed. The combs should then be re 

(Continued on page 436.) 








An inexpensive extracting equipment for the back-lot beekeeper. 
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Raising Queen and Some Brood to the Third 
Story in Order to Produce Young Queens 
in the Lower Story 


Question. Would it be advisable to take the 
queen from the bottom chamber and put her in 
an upper chamber with three or four combs of 
brood, the rest with drawn comb, putting a 
queen excluder and a super of extracting combs 
between the two chambers, doing this at the 
time of fruit blossoms! Would this cause the 
bees in the lower chamber to start queen cells? 
If so, could all but one queen cell be cut out in 
order to have a laying queen at the time of the 
main honey flow, and then kill the old queen 
and retain the young queen?—-Robert Thomas, 
Michigan. 

Answer.—If you separate the two 
brood chambers by means of an excluder 
and a super of combs you can not be sure 
of getting cells built below. If a solid 
inner cover is placed under the top brood 
chamber, cells will be built below. This 
would necessitate making an entrance for 
the bees in top super. If you would reverse 
this plan and confine the old queen to the 
hottom brood chamber by means of an ex 
cluder, and put three or four combs of 
brood into the third super on top of an 
inner cover with a queen-excluding zine 
over the hole in the inner cover, the 
bees would likely build queen cells above 
and in due time there would be a young 
laying queen in the upper hive provided 
vou would leave a hole in the upper hive 
for the queen to get out to mate. Some- 
times, however, this young queen while 
mating out of the upper hive gets lost. 


How to Get Rid of Ants 
Question I am troubled with ants. How can 
I get rid of them?—-Frank A. Sherwin, New 
Jersey 


Answer.—Ants seldom trouble good 
colonies of bees in the North, but in the 
South where ants are more numerous radi 
cal measures must sometimes be taken. In 
order to get rid of the ants they must be 
cleaned out of the hives and the hives 
placed on stands or benches, the legs of 
which rest in eans filled with some liquid, 
such as coal tar, or crude petroleum, that 
will prevent the ants from crawling up 
into the hive. All ant hills or nests in the 
apiary should also be destroyed. To do 
this, make a hole an ineh or so in diame 
ter, about a foot deep into each nest. Then 
pour a teaspoon of earbon bisulphide in 
each hole, and stop up the hole with earth 
so that the fumes may permeate every 
part of the nest. Great care should be 
taken since the carbon bisulphide is very 
explosive when mixed with air. If the 
nests are not large, kerosene or gasoline 


. . ° . 
may be used instead of carbon bisulphide, 
about three times as much being required. 
On a good lawn the grass will be killed by 
the carbon bilsulphide or gasoline. 

; Rearing a Few Queens 
Question.—If I wanted to get seven or eight 
queens from a swarm of bees that made better 
than 300 pounds of honey this year and did 


not bother to swarm, how would I go about it? 
J. E. Fuller, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—A good method advocated by 
Mell Pritchard for rearing one’s own 
queen is as follows: Select a fairly strong 
colony of bees, and remove their queen. 
Feed them one pint of thin syrup a day, 
unless there is a good honey flow at the 
time. Three days later go to the colony 
containing your best queen and remove a 
frame containing no brood. Then move 
part of the frames over, leaving a space 
in the center of the brood chamber. In 
this space insert an empty drawn comb 
that is clean and bright. Six days after 
making the first colony queenless, destroy 
all of their queen cells and give them from 
the Italian colony this comb which should 
contain eggs at this time. In the part of 
this comb where the eggs are laid, cut out 
long horizontal strips of comb about one 
inch wide. Along the top of the spaces 
thus made the bees will build nice straight 
queen cells. On the eighth day after this 
colony has received the comb, remove the 
queens from all of the colonies to be re- 
queened. Two days later carefully cut out 
the queen cells from the prepared comb 
and place them in spiral cell protectors 
and distribute to the queenless colonies, 
hanging a cell in the center of each brood 
nest where it will be kept warm. These 
virgins should hatch in about four days. 
Five to eight days later, they will leave 
the hive and mate while flying. They will 
be found laying in from twelve to fifteen 
days. 

Bees Refuse to Work in Supers Above Queen 
Excluder 

Question On the first of May this year I 
gave my twenty colonies frames of foundation. 
The middle of May those hives having queen 
excluders had done nothing and those not hav 
ing queen excluders were well along drawing 
out the foundation, Why don’t the bees work 


the supers that are above the queen-excluders? 
Jack Jackson, Tennessee 


Answer.—If your colonies were strong, 
and if there was a good honey flow on at 
the time you gave your colonies supers 
containing frames of foundation, we are 
unable to understand why the colonies 
having queen excluders below the supers 
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did not work in the supers as well as the 
colonies having no queen excluders. As 
the queens in the colonies having queen 
exclu@ers were kept in the lower hives or 
brood chambers, the bees may have hesi- 
tated about going up into the supers to 
draw out the foundation in preparation 
for the queens to lay. When fresh supers 
of foundation are given, it is an advan- 
tage to put at least one drawn comb in 
the middle of the super in order to get 
the bees started in the supers. Some bee- 
keepers think that queen excluders may 
have a tendency to hamper the bees in 
working from the brood chambers into the 
supers. The consensus of opinion among 
experienced beekeepers is that excluders 
do not interfere with normal work of bees 
in supers. In the production of extracted 
honey it is difficult if not impossible to 
get along without using them. The bee- 
keeper wants to know where his queens 
are. Furthermore, it is a nuisance to have 
brood up in the supers at the time they 
are taken off, to be extracted. 
Getting Rid of Bee Moths 


Question —How can I get rid of bee moths 
in my hives!—James Hill, Vermont. 


Answer.—lIn order to prevent all trou- 
ble from wax moths in hives occupied by 
bees it is only necessary to keep strong 
colonies in modern hives and supply it 
with good Italian queens. All supers of 
combs stored in the honey house should 
be piled and covered carefully so that no 
moths may gain access. If, however, the 
combs contain eggs from the wax 
moths when taken from the hives, wax 
worms will develop later on. If moths 
should appear in stored supers, and yet 
the combs are not badly affected, they 
may be given to strong Italian colonies 
to clean up. If the condition is more se- 
rious, the combs may need to be fumigat- 
ed. In this case, place at the top of the 
pile in an empty super a pan containing 
earbon bisulphide and leave tightly cov- 
ered until the next day. The fumes when 
mixed with air are highly inflammable 
and the fumigation should, therefore, be 
done outdoors away from buildings. At 
70 degrees Fahrenheit, 210 cubie feet of 
space requires about two ounces of car- 
bon bisulphide for complete saturation. 
This kills everything except the eggs. In 
about 12 days when the eggs hatch, an- 
other fumigation will be necessary. In es- 
timating the amount of bisulphide needed, 
it should be remembered that the empty 
combs occupy a part of the super space 
and if filled with honey they probably 
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will take as much as two-thirds of the 
space. 


Length of Time Required for Development of 
Queen Bees from the Eggs 
Question.— Will you please tell us the length 
of time it takes for a queen bee to hatch from 
the comb!—-R. F, Sprossig, Indiana. 
Answer.—It requires 15 or 16 days for 


a queen bee to develop from the egg. The 
queen is developed from a fertile egg, as 
is a worker bee. 


a rea | Combs in Brood Chamber 
Question.—How frequently should the foun- 
dation be changed in a brood chamber!—Sam 
Park, Texas. 


Answer.—If combs in the brood cham- 
bers are drawn out from full sheets of 
worker foundation properly wired, and if 
the combs are given proper care they 
ought to last a lifetime. We know of some 
combs that have been in use for over 20 
years. Frequently, however, the mice or 
moths destroy perfectly good combs. In 
your part of the country, the moth is an 
enemy of bees and beekeepers. Here in the 
North, the moth is not so troublesome. So 
long as the combs in your brood chambers 
consist of worker cells, you should retain 
them. Some beekeepers think that the cells 
become smaller when used continously in 
brood chambers, and thus are unsuitable 
for brood rearing. Cocoons left in the 
brood combs after the young bees emerge 
may have a tendency to reduce the dia- 
meter of the cells, but the bees will re- 
move some of the cocoons in orde. to 
maintain the correct size of the cells for 
brood rearing. If your combs consist of 
worker cells you had better keep them in 
use, even though they are very dark in 
color. 

The Possibility of Goes Giant Bees from 

Question.— Would te possible to get a nu- 
cleus of giant bees?—John Bechtel, New Jer- 
sey. 

Answer.—Several attempts have been 
made to bring some of the giant bees of 
Indian to this country, but thus far all of 
these attempts have failed. One great dif- 
ficulty in trying to use these bees for 
honey production is that they will not 
stay in a hive, but build their combs in 
the open, usually fastening the combs to 
a limb of a tree. They build a single comb 
instead of building several combs, as do 
the honeybees. Another difficulty is that 
they are migratory in their habits. When 
disturbed, or when there is a dearth of 
nectar, they are inclined to leave and find 
better pasture elsewhere. Therefore, even 
if it were possible to bring these bees to 
this country, we doubt if they would have 
any economic value. 
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Sell and Buy Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 








Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 





CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 


DUOMENOALUUUUAAQ0000OQU0S0UNEOUUDLANUONOUOLLLSASRADUUULASUORLUUL 
NEW crop clover, both comb and extracted, 
ready July 10. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat extracted 
in 60-lb. cans. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. 
I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 














~ FOR SALE—FExtracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

~ MICHIGAN white comb honey. M. H. Hunt 
& Son, Lansing, Mich. Alt AED: OM 

~ WHITE extracted honey in 60’s. Porterholm 
Farm Apiaries, Adrian, Michigan. 

“FOR SALE—New crop clover honey in new 
cans. Ray C. Hiltner, Continental, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Light amber clover honey. 
Prompt shipment. F. D. Lamkin, King Ferry, 
Z 2 























“WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 

MICHIGAN'S finest well ripened white hon- 
ey in new 60’s. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jeni- 
son, Mich. Rin 

TUPELO HONEY—Will not granulate. Ship- 
ped in any quantity. Anthony Bros. Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Fla. 











FINE quality orange, palmetto and ‘mangrove 
honey in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter W. So- 
winski, Fort Pierce, Morida. 


HOWDY’S HONEY—Comb and_ extracted 
clover honey, will be ready to ship first of Au- 
gust. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Mild buckwheat honey in 60- 
Ib. cans; 2 cans to case. Liquid, 6c lb. Not 
liquid, 5c. John J. Lewis, Lyons, N. Y. 


WHITE clover extracted, 7%c; No. 1 comb 
sumac, mixed, or buckwheat, $2 case; 1932 
buckwheat, $1.25. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW crop section comb honey, nice white 
stock securely packed in carrier crates of four 
and eight cases. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

















NEW crop Michigan glover honey, as pro- 
duced by E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, North- 
star, Michigan, should be ready for the market 
in July. Speak for your requirements. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lIb. cans, for 
$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a 
can. Sample by mail. 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 


WANTED—White clover honey, car lots. Mor- 
rison, 548 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind. 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CASH paid for dark grades of honey. Refer- 
ence, Merchants Bank, Grayslake, Illinois. OC. 
Jankowski, Gurnee, Illinois. 


WANTED—wWhite or amber honey, any quan- 
tity. Send samples, quote price delivered Chi- 
cago. Ernest R. Heath, 3216 Eschol Avenue, 
Zion, Illinois. 


WANTED—Honey from California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho beekeepers. Priced Tacoma 
or Puyallup. Send samples. Sherman Whitney, 
Puyallup, Washington. 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send samples, state quantity 
available and prices. California Honey Company, 
Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. Sixth 8t., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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FOR SALE 





SAVE queens. Safin cages now 15c; ten for 
$1. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


ELECTRICAL comb honey cuttine knives, un- 
capping knives, $10.00 each; with thermostat, 
oe Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, 
MICH. 


COMB HONEY CARTONS, send for samples, 
odd lots at low prices. Give size and quantity 
econ use. A. G. Woodman Oo., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money-sav- 
ing prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
a at lowest prices. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 














FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 





BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 
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Fine quality queen-mailing 
bee supplies; both comb 

Orders filled promptly. 
fifty miles north 


FOR SALE — 
cages; Root quality 
and extracted honey. 
Write us or drive over M53, 


of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 
uunnuuuuuuiuituiil mutual 
BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 
METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 


the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS per 1000, 
60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25c. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


TELE LCE i] Witt 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from diseases, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 


WHOLE colonies 








cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 
‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, see cut on page 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
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~ 73 COLONIES, 
$300. 





40 new; inspec 


75 empties, 
Hill, Union City, 


Henry 








tion certificate, 
Indiana. 

~ FOR SALE—100 new glass front shipping 
cases, 4%x1%. Write for prices. Hubbard Api 
aries, Onsted, Mich. 

PURE Italian queens, good producers and 
gentle, 1 to 9, 70c; 10 to 24, 65c; 25 to 49, 
55c. A. M. Kelly, Bell, Fla. 

THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens 
that are real honey gatherers and gentle to 





work with, at code prices. Alamance Bee Co., 
Graham, N. C. 
GOLDEN Italian queens that produce good 


workers, gentle to handle, not bad to swarm, at 


code prices. Untested, 1 to 9, 70c each; 10, 65¢ 
each. Tested, $1.40. Select tested, $2.00. D. T 


Randleman, N. C. 





Gaster Rt. 2, 

~ HAV 7B overbought on queens from the South 
for July and August deliveries. If you need 
twenty five or more queens to be mailed during 
write E. D. 





this period, it will pay you to 
Townsend, Broker, Northstar, Michigan. 
CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 


pleasure to work with and be proud to own 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 31 years for good winterers, 
hustlers, gentleness and fine color. Emil W. 
Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


REQUEEN now with Caucasian queens. They 








winter better, are better honey gatherers, gen- 
tle and prolific. Queens, 1 to 9, 70c each; 10 to 
24, 65c each; 25 to 49, 55c each; 50 or more, 
50c each. Package bees at code prices. P. B. 
Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

EXTRA YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS. Over 


It takes quality to stand 


16 years a breeder. 
Code prices on un- 


competition so many years. 


tested, 1 to 9, 70c each; 10 to 24, 65c each; 
25 to 49, 55c¢ each; 50 or more, 50c each. 
Health certificate and satisfaction. Ask for 


9 


circular. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, Rt. 
Cc 





GOOD queens for summer and fall requeen 
ing. We are producing close to 2000 a month 
of the kind you can depend on for your next 
season's crop. Gentle, prolific, evenly marked 
three-banded Italians. Annual requeening pays, 
and the satisfaction of having the finest stock 
the country affords in your yards is worth the 


cost. Select young laying queens, 1 to 9, 70c 
each; 10 to 24, 65c each; 25 to 49, 55c¢ each; 


50 to 99, 50c each. Usual discounts for larger 
quantities. No disease. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Alabama. 
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ROOT EXTRACTOR COLUMN 


1934 





(A free advertising service to Root custom 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capacity.) 

FOR SALE—Root 4-fr. 
hand extractor, 9%” 
good condition, $30. 
ners, Wis. 


FOR SALE—A No. 4425 Root 4-frame power 
extractor, has been used only six years. 
good mechanical condition. Write 
Smalley, Grand Junction, Iowa. 





automatic 
baskets. 
John 


L reversible 
Used 5 years: in 
Kneser, Hales Cor- 





Is in 


Russell D 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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WANTED —Apiary and equipment, good lo 
cation, description, lowest price. John Sauer 
222 West Grand North, Springfield, Il. 





TRADE package bees and queens for 9 x 30 


bench iron lathe; Thebestian, Atlas or South 
Bend wanted. Gooch Apiaries, Farmersville 
Texas. 

BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 


by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena, Kansas. 


Get EDWARDS 
METAL ROOF PRICES 


Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather before advancing 
costs force next price raise. 

- Send roof measurements. 





Ask for Catalog 84. . 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 


733-783 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





NORTHERN BRED QUALITY 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


AT CODE PRICES. 


specialized in bees under 
have certificate of 
guaranteed. Try my 


veteran, 
supervision; 
Satisfaction 


World war 
Government 
graduation. 
queens. 


ALVA MORRISON, GROVER HILL. OHIO 





SAFE INTRODUCTION OF 
QUEENS NOW GUARANTEED 


Instructions sent 
with queen. Another queen free if you fail 
Carefully selected stock, well reared, sure to 
please. Order all you need, we have plenty sur 
plus queens. Packages to those needing them 
Lowest code prices. 


L. L. FEREBEE, PINELAND, §. C. 


For Sale! 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright and Red Clover Kind. 
1 to 9 queens, 70c each; 10 to 24 queens, 65c 
each; 25 to 49, 55c each. Pound bees at code 


prices. 
GRAYDON BROS., Rt. 2, GREENVILLE, ALA. 


Special cage. Special method. 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 
tle swarming, dependable workers— 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Winter- 
ed here out-of-doors and bred in a cli- 
mate like their native land—severe 
winters—cold windy springs—thus in- 
suring their good qualities. Foundation 
stock from mountainous province of Terek, 
Caucasus. 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of 
winterers, build beautifully white combs, most 
excellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted per col- 
ony over the whole yard. 27 years with them. 
Have supplied many ‘State Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations with them. My own 
and Jan Strgar imported strain. 

Lowest code prices on queens. Untested 
queens, 1 to 9, 70c each; 10 to 24, 65c each; 
25 to 49, 55c each; 50 or more, 50c each. 

Both races withstood the past severe winter 
better than Italians. Both races build up more 
readily during the unfavorable springs of our 
eastern states and are ready for the early flow. 
Both these races will improve your Italians 
in gentleness and honey gathering, July is a 
a good time to do general requeening. 


Albert G. Hann 
Glen Gardner 


New Jersey 
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- Norman Bros.’ Queens - 


———BY RETURN MAIL——— 
AS GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY 


Head your colonies with NORMAN BROS.’ 
Bright 3-banded Italians. You will be pleased 
with our large yellow selected honey-gathering 
strain. They will build up and prove to your 
satisfaction and help to increase your honey 
profits. Every queen guaranteed purely mated, 
safe arrival and satisfaction. 


PRICES JUNE 1 TO OCTOBER 31 


Untested Queens—1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c; 25-49, 
55c; 50 or more, 50c. Tested queens double 
price of untested queens. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 


None Cheaper! None Better! 


When all queens are the same price, why 
not have the best? They will make a big 
difference in your honey crop. July is the 
ideal month to requeen. We are prepared 
to make prompt shipment on all orders. 

1 untested, 70c; 10 or more, 65c each; 
25 or more, 55c each; 50 or more, 50c 
each; 100 or more, 45c each; 250 or more, 
42\c each. 


Certified and accredited by Alabama Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 
Rt. No. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

















JENSEN’S 








‘‘Magnolia State’’ ‘Three-Banded Italians 


Right-Now Service 


Reared under conditions made better than Nature provides; by methods conducive to highest 


quality. 


Breeding Queens with background (honey production, first 


requisite) assure young 


queens with great prolificness, longevity, and beauty. We are maintaining our capacity of several 
thousand queens monthly in order to give 24-hour service on all average-size orders. 


Nothing, with the possible exception of good winter stores, 


has so much influence on good win- 


tering, as young queens. No amount of pampering by way of helping with added brood or bees 
will give equal results for anything like the small investment in good queens. Queens introduced 
any time, from now until early fall, will put colonies in prime condition to begin the long winter 
siege. They will still be young queens next spring, ready for the ordeal that shall decide the 
crop, provided, of course, honey plants do their part 


Our strain of Italians are gentle, beautifully 


and uniformly marked; not too much tendency to 


bright yellow. They are hardy winterers in cold north regions. Try some and be convinced that 
they have particular merit, especially in comb-honey production. Extract from a customer's letter 


as follows: 


‘*Your queens were specified for the reason that your strain has proven superior 
for comb honey production, and is already dominant in our yards. Uniformity of re 
sults is what is being aimed at and your stuff is being given the ‘right of way’.’’ 
We are in addition at this time using a breeding queen that made a record in comb honey in 
[linois season 1933. Sent back to us by another customer. 


PRICES BALANCE OF SEASON: 


Select Untested—1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c; 


more, 42%c each. 


25-49, 55c; 


50-99, 50c; 100-249, 45c; and 250 or 





Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss., U. S. A. 
EAT A NTT cute 
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Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 


NORTHERN BRED 


OS Oe @ ccncteea d60euneeas 70c each 
PEE a 6c betdas dbs hee eee 65c each 
ee UP GD ccccccccecevcssese 55c each 
Sf faa ee 50c each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har- 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 





-Mountain Gray Queens- 
For June or Later 


Ten years of selective breeding of Cau- 
casians only enables us to offer stock that 
we believe will please you. Our bees are 
gentle and easy to handle. Many high pro- 
ducing records to their credit. Select un- 
tested queens: 1 to 9, each, 70c; 10 to 24, 
each, 65c; 25 to 49, each, 55c. Select test- 
ed queens, 1 to 5, each, $2.25, postpaid 


and guaranteed to please. 
Bolling Bee Go., - Bolling, Ala. 


Ellison’s Queens 


Perfection of beauty, quality and service. Book 
your order in advance, and get them on time. 
Most orders are shipped within 24 hours after 
receipt. Code prices for balance of season are 
as follows: 1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c; 25-49, 55c; 
50-99, 50c. Guarantee no disease and quick 


service. 
0. G. ELLISON, 


Mack’s Queens 


Are reared to please particular beekeep- 
ers. If you want big yellow bees that are 
extremely gentle, vigorous and hardy, 
try Mack’s queens. They are guaranteed 
to please. 
Code Prices, June 1 to Oct. 31. 

1-9, 70c ea.; 10-24, 65c ea.; 25-49, 55c ea. 

We will trade queens for beeswax; also 
good 10-inch foundation mill. Write for 
particulars. 


Herman McConnell 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON, Route 2, ILLINOIS 





BELTON, §. C. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 430.) 
versed and all of the honey extracted out 
of the second side. The combs are then 
reversed to the first position and ex- 
tracted clean. It is important to sort the 
eombs so that the weight will be equally 
distributed in the extractor. Even with 
both of these precautions observed, the 
extractor must be solidly anchored to the 
floor. The stay rods must be drawn taut. 


Supering Toward the Close of the Honey 
Flow 


There is such a variety of conditions 
throughout the United States and Canada 
during July that it is difficult to give 
any very specific directions for supering. 
As stated previously, in the sweet clover 
region the honey flow is at its best during 
July. As a rule, in this region swarming 
is not prevalent after the honey flow gets 
under way. In fact, swarming is much 
less prevalent in the sweet clover regions 
than in alsike and white clover regions. 

(Continued on page 437.) 


Smith’s 
Superior 3-Band Italian Queens 


Now that you pay a fair price for queens 
you should get the very highest QUALITY. We 
sell the kind that will give you the highest prof- 
its from your bees. Accredited by Dept. of Ag- 
riculture and guaranteed by us. 

Selected untested 1-9, 70e: 
49. 55e: - 99, 50c; 100-249, 45c; 
42%c each 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


CALHOUN ALABAMA 





10-24, 65c; 25- 
250 up, 





Lot roms 
“Sha -Suttewme” Quane 
one Ciwerbrurd tharaa-beardad 


1 untested laying queen 80c 
6 for $4.50 12 for $8 


Ath. Ratha 
Thhowwichtwwn 


Season ape -heul 


Conw. 
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It seems that when the bees really get 

mitted to go to the field day after day. 

relatively short, in some instances not detract our attention. We are not the best ship- 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS , hi Wiss 
down to business storing sweet clover g 
On the other hand, in the alsike and 
We are in the queen and package business to 
prs in the South. But we think we are as good 


(Continued from page 436.) 
honey they forget about swarming. As a | Sh ld K 
Stent tora de eee NOU ANOw 
ee 
white clover region, the honey flow is make an honest living. We have no sideline to 
lasting more than two or three weeks. If as the best. If you are in doubt of this state- 


during this honey flow there are occasion- ment, try our 24-hour service on queens and 
> , package bees for this month. If we fail to ren- 
al dark, cloudy days, the bees are kept in der this service your money will be returned 


their hives. Populous colonies kept in by same date received. This services does not in- 
f bad h likel ild clude Sunday. If you have not been receiving 
reason of bad weather are likely to bui this service, give us a trial and be convinced. 


queen cells, and thus swarming is likely to | We. feel that we can make this guarantee by 
sult anticipating your needs months in advance. 
result. ; We breed the Three-banded Italians only. 
So long as the honey comes in freely, CODE PRICES FOR JULY 

supers must be given. However, when QUEENS: 1 to 9, 70c each; 10 to 24, 65c each; 
there are signs of the honey flow tapering 25 to 49, 55c each; 50 or more, 50c each. 

+4 = PACKAGES: 2-lb. package with queens, 1 to 9, 
off, it is advisable to crowd the bees down $2.15 each; 10 to 49, $2.05 each; 50 or more. 
to less super space, especially in the pro- 5.36 oom. Pg eg 1 to 9, $2.80 
duction of comb honey. This will result in —_—- $8.70 enc; 50 oF more, 98.60 

} 


better-filled sections. The approach of the 
close of the honey flow can be detected 





(Continued on page 438.) Sh 
aw & Homan 
FIRST-OLASS JOB PRINTING. 
THE A.I. ROOT 0O., MEDINA,O. Shannon, - - Miss. 








I Will Accept in Advance Settlement 


ax - - Honey 
—— Or What Have You? 
In Trade For My Bright Italian Queens 


Approximately 2 pounds of good quality beeswax or a gallon of clo- 
ver honey prepaid to my station will buy a queen. Do not ship me 
honey or wax without first sending me a sample, stating the amount, 
how packed, etc., and getting my exact offer. 


Wax or honey received at either PADUCAH, KY., or HOUMA, LA. 
Write me at either address. 


Cash prices on queens are 1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c; 25 to 49, 55c each; 
50 or more, 50c each. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky., or Houma, La. 


Formerly operating as Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
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Queens 
Three - Banded 


Italians 





Better Queens and Better Service. 
Mailed Promptly. 
Prices as follows, Postpaid: 


ST Serer rere ....70 ceach 
I rls wast Aidnedpus arkeae 65 ceach 
OS ear rrr 55 ceach 
Per 50 ceach 

SF 45 ceach 
free 4214c each 


Pure mating, no disease, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed 


The Crowville Apiaries 
Winnsboro, Rt. 1, La. 
PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 437.) 

by observing the brood chambers of the 
hives. As a rule, the queens slacken in 
their egg-laying, and the upper portion of 
the combs in the brood chamber becomes 
filled with honey. Frequently worker bees 
are seen struggling with drones trying to 
push them out of the entrances of the 
hive. Robber bees may be seen trying ce 
get in small openings between the supers. 

In sweet clover regions the main honey 
flow usually tapers off gradually. In al- 
sike and white clover regions the honey 
flow may stop quite abruptly. In some 
aisike and white clover regions, there is 
likely to be a honey flow from buckwheat 
beginning early in August. It is very im- 
portant that all of the white honey be re- 
moved from the hives before the buck- 
wheat honey flow starts. In some regions 
it is somewhat difficult to remove the 
white honey in time to prevent its beeom- 
ing mixed with buckwheat honey. In some 

(Continued on page 446.) 


Try the E. A. Simmon’s Apiaries 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS . 
There are none better. They have given satis- 
faction for over 30 years. Caged the day they 
are shipped. Ready to lay when you get them. 
1 9, 70c each; 10 to 24, 65c each. 
E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES, Greenville, Ala. 
Powell Owen, Mgr. 























Personally Reared Queens--Italians--Caucasians 


Our stock and service as good as the best. 1 to 9, 70c; 10 to 24, 65c; 25 to 49, 55c; 50 to 
99, 50c; 100 to 249, 45c; 250 or more, 421%.c. We know how to raise good queens and how 
to deliver them to you in good condition. Agents for Pinard Nailless Queen Cage. 


ROY S. WEAVER & BRO., NAVASOTA, TEXAS 




















HOW ARE YOUR QUEENS? 


Are your colonies weak and run down? Brood in only a few combs? Ready to double up 
any day? Requeen and put new life into them. Much has been said about queens, but 


FOREHAND’S 3-BANDS ARE BRED RIGHT. 
Untested Queens—1 to 9, 70c; 10 to 24, 65c; 25 to 49, 55c; 50 to 99, 50c; 100 to 250, 45c. 
N. FOREHAND, DE LAND, FLORIDA, ROUTE 2 





Queens-WHY NOT NOW-Queens 


Try our honey gathering strain, pure Italian stock. They are sure to please you. Untested 


queens, 70c each; 10 to 24, 65c each; 25 to 49, 55c each; 50 or more, 50c each. 2 lbs. 
queenless pkgs., $1.45 each. F. O. B. shipping point. Other pkgs. at code prices. Write us. 


Honey Bee Apiaries, Sandwich, Ill 
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Get Running’s Bees 


And Get Honey — They Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
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Better Bred Italian 


QUEENS! 


gan Apiaries where WE produce honey Why let a poor queen rob your colony of its 
by the carload. share of the honey crop? 

It will pay you well to requeen when you 

ALL ITALIAN STOCK | find such queens. Our queens are bred from the 

—- guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- very best stock by well tried methods under 


y getting and gentleness. Apiaries ac- 
oe ited and certified by Alabama Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Get our free circu- 
lar. YOU can now get RUNNING'S Bees 
and Queens as cheap as others. Minimum 


my personal supervision, in an ideal location. 
Will trade queens for wax or suitable mer- 
chandise. 

Queens—1 to 9, 70c; 9-24, 65c; 24-49, 55c; 
50-100, 50c; 100-249, 45c; 250 or more, 42'c. 





Code Prices apply. All bees and queens 
shipped from our Alabama Apiaries. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES | Calvert Apiaries 
Sumterville, Alabama, or Filion, Mich. 
/ Calvert, Ala. 





Dependable Italian Queens 


Our summer and fall flow has begun, making natural conditions ideal for queen rearing. 
INSTANT SERVICE 
Orders received by noon are shipped same day. 
PRICES a BALANCE OF SEASON: 
1-9 10-24 50-99 100-249 250 or more. 
70c 65c 5c 50c 45c 421,¢ 


J. E. WING, Cottonwood, California 











Morrison’s Northern Queens 
STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 

(23 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 

capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 
UNTESTED. .1 to 9, 70c; 10 to 24, 65c; 25 to 49, 55c; 50 or more, 50c ea. 
PR Te OTe CTT eT ee $5.00 each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 























George Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 














ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED QUEENS—U. S. Patent No. 1868042 


They mean more dollars to you. They produce gentler bees and the 
queen is more prolific by from 20 to 40% than those untreated. At 
no advance in price over the untreated. 

——QUEENS—— 


10-24 25-49 50-99 100 or more 


1-9 
70c 65c 55c 50c 45c 


2-Ib. Pkg. Bees with U. V. Queen | 3-lb. Pkg. Bees with U. V. Queen 


10-49 50-99 100-249 250 or more 1-9 10-49 50-99 100-249 250ormore 


$2. "15 $2.05 $1.95 $1.75 $1.65 | $2.80 $2.70 $2.60 $2.34 $2.21 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl and Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Stoller’s Thrifty 


QUEENS 


BRED FOR HONEY PRODUCTION 


Reared and tested in a great clover belt, large 
and beautiful. 
Our queen yard of 100 colonies is in Corp., 
which proves gentleness. Pure mating, safe ar- 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Health certified. 
A strain worthy of its name. 


THE STOLLER APIARIES 


LATTY, OHIO. 


Queens of the Best Quality 


With our queens you can reduce swarm- 
ing. With our queens you can reduce win- 
ter loss. Our bees have never been ex- 
posed to disease. Prompt shipping and 
high quality make it pleasant for our cus- 
tomers. Untested: 1 to 9 queens, 70c¢ each; 
10 to 24 queens, 65¢ each; 25 to 49 queens, 
55¢ each; 50 or more, 50¢ each. Tested 
queens, double the price of untested. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 
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—WHILE IT LASTS— 


BIG BARGAINS! 
3-Ply Foundation 


We have made up on special order a 
quantity of 3-ply foundation for Jumbo 
frames with split bottom bars .(10 9/16 
x16% inches). This foundation is first 
class and a bargain at the special 
Packed only in 200-sheet packages. 
ages can not be broken. 


Special Price, $19.00 
Per 200 sheets, F. O. B. Medina. 
Sh. wt. 56 lbs. 


rice. 
ack- 


We also have a quantity of 3-ply foun- 
dation made up especially for shallow 
frames with split bottom bars (1612x5 


inches. Averages 11 sheets to the 
pound. Corners in some cases slightly 
damaged from shipping to our warehouse. 
Packed in 100-sheet cartons. 


Special Price, $4.50 per carton 
F. 0. B. Medina, Ohio. 
Sh. wt. 9 Ibs. 
Packages can not be broken. 


FROM MEDINA ONLY 
——SEND ORDERS TO—— 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio. 
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NOTICE—Orders received exceed expec- 

tation. Taxing production capacity. Book- 

ing orders for shipment after July 15, 
for late summer requeening. 


QUEENS 


Daughters of Imported Queens 
Received Direct from 
Northern Italy 
PROLIFIC 
ee 





GENTLE HARDY 


PLAN TO REQUEEN 
Stronger Colonies, Better Yields, Safer 
Wintering. 


Only 75c Each, Postpaid 


Safe arrival Guaranteed. 
Write for Quantity Prices. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, OHIO 








A Good Rule toGo By 


BUY YOUR QUEENS AND BEES FROM ‘ 


Alabama Apiaries 


MT. PLEASANT, ALABAMA 


Italian queens and bees accredited by Alabama 
Dept. of Agriculture. We support the American 
Honey Institute. Queen-breeding our specialty. 
Over 15 years’ experience. Queens bred for 
gentleness, beauty and honey-gathering quali- 
ties. Your order is filled the day it is received 
No delays. 
Queens—1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c; 25-49, 55c; 
50 up, 50c. 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen—1-9, $2.15; 10-49, $2.05. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen—1-9, $2.80; 10-49, $2.70. 








—IMPORTED——— 


“Master-Bred”’ 


ITALIANS 


Our breeders come direct from Italy. 
Queens—1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c; 25-49, 55c; 50, 
50c; 100, 45c each. 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO., Greenville, Ala. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AIRCO 


FOUNDATION 








Thin 

Super 

Airco 
1 Ib. 


70c 


5 Ibs. 
$3.25 


20 Ibs. 
$12.80 


F. O. B. 
Dealer 











ECAUSE of our large purchases 

of American Beeswax, we are able 

to select the very finest for our Super 

Foundation. Beekeepers get the best 
in Root’s Airco Foundation. 


REFINED by a process that removes the 
injurious gums, thus raising the melt- 
ing point. The wax retains all of the 
fine qualities of native beeswax. 


AGED by methods thoroughly tested 


during our 60 years of working bees- 
wax. 


MILLED according to the bees own pat- 
tern and thus accepted by the bees im- 
mediately. 


AIRCO SUPER FOUNDATION 


The Standard Surplus Comb Foundation Everywhere 























Ress TheA.|.RootCo. esd 


Bee Suppues 





Bee Suppuses 


Medina, Ohio 





| 
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HONOR ROLL 


Continued from June issue. 
List of American Honey 
Institute Subscribers from 
April 1, 1933, to March 31, 
1934.) 
donated by 
Culture.) 
Dahlquist, 
E 


(This 
Gleanings in Bee 
Chicago, $1; E. J. 


space 





Park, 


Morgan 


Chicago, $1; John Fallas, Sesser, $1; E. A 
Cashman, Prairie View, $1; Ed Gnitzinger, Des 
Plaines, $1; Carl Bender, Forest, $1; H. J. 


Normal, $1; W. H. Force, Champaign, 
$1: J. N. Koritz, Buckley, $1; O. R. Matthew, 
Virginia, $1: Eleanor Nelon Simmer, Chicago, 
$1: S. A. Tyler, San Jose, $1; B. L. Maricle, 
Brighton, $1; Alfred P. Johnson, Rankin, $1 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, $1; Edwin M. Stanton, 
Jr., Aurora, $1; C. L. Duax, Chicago, $1; Leo 
Retzinger, Northbrook, $1; Grant Graham, 
Hillsboro, $1; Harold W. Laughlin, Butler, $1; 
Frank Zadel, Witt, $1; A. Nord, Libertyville, 
$1: Chas. Newman, Clearing Sta., 50c; R. M. 
Gober. Oregon, 50c; Mrs. C. G. Strieder, Brim 
field, 50c¢; Miss Ann Krier, Des Plaines, 50c; 
Ralph Annear, Mulkeytown, 25c¢ 
Indiana—Walter A. Kuenzli, Evansville, $5; 
E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, $5; Fred Sievert, Por 
ter, $3: H. H. Sigler, Ingalls, $2; Harold L 
Asher, Terre Haute, $2; Wm. Spaulding, Mar 
ion, $1: James E. Starkey, Indianapolis, $1; 
Otto Bear, Milford, $1; Clarence A. Dyer, Car 
thage, $1; Guy B. Falk, Bluffton, $1; Haskett, 
the Bee Man, Westfield, $1; Catalpa Grove 
Apiary, Galveston, $1; Jay Smith, Vincennes, 
$1; Grant E. Riddle, Lakeville, $1. 
Iowa—Edward G. Brown, Sergeant 
$65; Kenneth Squires, Colorado, $20; John G 
Jessup, Council Bluffs, $15; Roy Littlefield, 
Exira, $15; J. Stoughton, Cherokee, $13; W. 
P. Mann, Thurman, $9; Carl Haag, Alton, $9; 
Jos. Hermann, Manchester, $7.20; Kaleona Hon 
ey Co., Kalona, $6.90; E. M. Cole, Audubon, 


Bryan, 


Bluff, 


$5; L. G. Gartner, Tianka, $4.40; Alfred Sa 
der, Stratford, $3; Forrest Kuhlemeier, Nora 
Springs, $3; Just a Beekeeper, $2.50; Geo. 


Conner, Ames, 
$2.50: J. W. 


Pohlemus, Ames, $2.50; J. H. 
$2.50; Ralph Wilson, Belmond, 
Stine, Burlington, $2; Harvey F. Arns, Wav 
erly, $2; Snyder Apiaries ,Anamosa, $2; Harry 
Massure, Redfield, $1.25; E. W. Ewell, Des 
Moines, $1; Homer Blackford, Marion, $1; Wm. 
F. Ewinger, Burlington, $1; Andrew Christen 
sen, Dike, $1; L. W. Mundehenke, Dubuque, 
$1; C. W. Fitzsimmons, Mason City, $1; Les- 
ter Diegel, Nora Springs, $1; Earl Brittan, 
Ames, $1; =, Kirkman, $1; H. M. Purnell, 
Fairfield, $1; D. Pfeffer, Hampton, $1; A. A. 
Kirchgatter, at Anggar, $1; Will H. Hogen 


dorn, Colfax, $1; J. B. Gilbert, Larabee, $1; 
Henry Smith, Burlington, 50c. 
Kansas.—Clark Fulton, Arkansas City, $5; 


C. F. Schad, Vermillion, $5: Rev. Clement 
Nordhus, Atchison, $4.50; J. C. Dods, Kansas 
City, $3.25; Kansas State Agr. College, Dept. 


$2.97; Claude Lane, 
Rule, Chanute, $2; 


of Entomology, Manhattan, 
Valley Falls, $2.77; J. F. 
Beekeepers’ Honey Market, Kansas City, $2; 
—_—— ‘rt Elias, Atchison, $2; George Pratt, To- 
peka, $1.50; E. F. Dean, Topeka, $1.50; O. A. 
oem Topeka, $1.50; Clay Plymate. Augusta, 
$1; Lloyd Decker, Goddard, $1; T. H. Nelson, 
Haysville, 25c; Unknown Beekeeper, 3c. 

Louisiana—Geo. W. Bohne, Luling, $11; Mrs. 
M. Stevenson, Westwego, $5; Bernard & Be 
jeaux Apiaries, Atchafalaya, $5; Southern 
States Conference, New “ey memes. $4; 
W. Witcomb, Baton Rouge, $1; E. Bessonet, 
Donaldsonville, $1; E. L. Garon, Doncldnenvine 
$1: E. Oertel, Baton Rouge, $1; E. C. Davis, 
Baton Rouge, $1; Spoerri Apiaries, St. Bernard, 
$1: Fred L. Ephardt, Luling, $1. 


Maryland.—Julia Dev Andrews, Baltimore, 


$3: A. Howard Johnson, Centerville, $2; Sam 
uel R. Damon, Baltimore, $1. 
Massachusetts—Richards Arms, Deerfield, 
$1; W. E. Lyman, Easthampton, $1; Matthias 
H. Hathaway, Mattapoisett, 1; V. H. Drew, 
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Haverhill, $1; 
coln, $1; 


Walter M. Copeland, South Lin- 
Herbert O. Wibur, Marlboro, $1. 


Michigan—Oscar H. Schmidt, Bay City, $100; 
David Running, Filion, $80; Howard Potter, 
Jr., Ithaca, $25; Ira D. Bartlett, East Jordan, 
$21; Harold A. Albaugh, Gowen, $20; Earl 


Keller, Medina, $18.90; Porterholm Farm Api- 
aries, Fruit Ridge, $15; Floyd Markham, Ypsi- 


lanti, $15; L. S. Griggs, 
Ada, $15; James E. Hilbert, Traverse City, 
$11; Wm. J. Martin, Croswell, $11; Sanilac 
Co. Bee Ass'n., Croswell, $10; A. F. Mead, 
Battle Creek, $10; W. S. Wiggins, Muir, $10: 
C. E. Glover, Kalamazoo, $9.82; Richard 
Schmidt, Bay City, $8; D. P. Barrett, Howell, 
$8; C. E. Moore, Millington, $6.80; Earl Em 
mons, St. Johns, $6.60; Maynar Beck, St 
Johns, $6.30; C. J. Snover, Kalamazooo, $6: 
Lee Van Allen, Reese, 6; H. C. Newman, Char 
levoix, $5.23; Arthur Rattray, Almont, $5; 
O. H. Roth, Reese, $5; E. J. Delamarter, Che 
boygan, $5; K. W. Atkinson, Caznovia, $5; 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., 


Almont, $5; D. L. 
UlIman, Saginaw, $5: Oscar Zahn, Saginaw, $: 
Frank Janeschek, Middleville, $3; Hessel T: 
coma, Falmouth, $3; W. Greenleaf, Muir, $3; 
S. L. MeNeil, Royal Oak, $2.65; Arthur Blake 
ly, Detroit, $2.00; F. R. Osborne, Milford, $2; 
Fred W. Schroder, Highland Park, Detroit, $2; 
Francis H. Johnson, Croswell, $2; M. T. East, 
Traverse City, $2; Paul Wuerfel, Ann Arbor 
$2; De Roy Simpson, Flushing, ‘$2; John P 
Drum, Jr., Battle Creek, $2; K. H. Wheeler, 
Dexter, $1.45; R. A. Noggle, Ann Arbor, $1.25; 
Alvin Wright, Pinconning, $1; John Seidelman, 
Ionia, $1; Elmer Carroll, Central Lake, $1; 


Flint, $15; Anonymous, 


LL. B. Avery, Clinton, $1; Geo. Wendling, North 
Branch, $1; Audomar Hedler, Mass, $1; Alstine 


Dunlop, Boyne City, $1; Elmer F. Rossman, 
Pontiac, $1; Bert Harvey, Dewitt, $1; H. Bis 
singer, Muskegon,$ 1; W. J. Colebrook, Pontiac, 
$1; James E. Harwood, Benzonia, $1; H. F. 
Redman, Alma, $1; F. H. Harvey, Battle Creek, 
$1: Harold D. Mason, Prescott, $1: Arnold S. 
Harris, Merrill $1: Herbert Morehouse, Del 
ton, $1; John E. Dumon, Big Rapids, $1; Wm 
Hodges, Marshall, $1; James A. Dobson, Sut 
tons Bay, $1; Wm. O. Dean, Nashville, $1; Mrs. 
Stella Schultz, Ferndale Branch, Detroit, $1; 
Herbert Beckwith, Milford, $1; Tacoma Broth 
ers, Falmouth, $1: John D. Carter, Detroit, $1; 
Mrs. C. Downie, Detroit, $1; Frank Kastle, Ot 
towa Lake, $1; Alfred A. Graf, Ann Arbor, $1; 
H. P. Christensen, Decatur, $1; C. O. Tucker 
man, Beaverton, $1; W. H. Fleming, Lake, $1 
Mrs. Clarence La Fluer, Midland, $1; Howard 
Gailey, Dansville, $1; Cass Co. Bee Assn., Niles, 
$1; Jesse Corevin, Dowagiac, $1; Clayton Fal- 
ler, Brant, 50c¢; J. H. McCormick, St. Charles, 
50¢ 

Minnesota—E. V. Reinert, Tracy, $22.10; P. 
S. Johnson, Calloway, $20; M. W. Couisineau 
Moorhead, $15: Sundberg Bros., Fergus Falls, 
$10; P. N. Tri, Calloway, $10; Harold Sun- 
dean, C rookston. $10; S. Hyberg, Hamel, $7.61; 
G. C. Matthews, Minneapolis, $7.61; B. I. Ev 
ans, Windom, $6.35; Harold Staley, Mankato 
$6; Mrs. C. T. Holt, Litchfield, $6; Harry Har 
berg, Halstead, $6; I. C. Anderson, Lake Ben 
ton, $6: Frank Rojina, Excelsior, $5; Francis 
Jager, St. Bonifacius, $5; H. L. Eckdahl, Min 
neapolis. $5; Fred Marquette, Glydon, $5: Olai 
Slette, Twin Valley, $4: F. O. Gessner. Forest 
Lake, $3.83: Henry Nepper, Minneiska. $3; 
Earl W. Rood, Mankato, $2.57: G. A. Barbisch. 
La Crescent, $2; F. W. Ray, Robbinsdale 


$3.83: Nicollet Co. Nursery, St. Peter, $3.20; 
Olaf A. Annexstad, St. Peter,$ 3; August Hal 
gren. Duluth, $3; L. Burian, Hopkins, $2.89: 
C. Richard Anderson, Northfield. $2.57; Otto 
Albers Northfield, $2.57; C. D. onl St 


Paul. $2.57; J. E. Moore, Minneapolis. $2.57; 
E. Magnuson, Austin, $2.57; C. J. Oldenburg, 
Henderson, $2.57; Clark B. Peck. Excelsior, 
$2.57; Victor Sundberg, Richville, $2.50; I. I 


Minneapolis, $2.25; L. C. Parent 
Grand Forks (East), $2; Henry Eggers, Mc 
Intosh, $1.31; C. O. Ahlstrom, St. Peter, $1.10: 
Phil J. O’Tool, Adrian, $1; E. E. Palmer, Man- 
kato, $1; A. J. Erickson, Duluth, $1; Elmer 


Tsakson 
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Norum, Hallock, $1; Imhoff Bros., Moorhead, 
$1; Nils Hagen, Oklee, $1; J. W. Beatty, Fel 


ton, $1; August Melin, Onamia, $1; C. A. Zupp- 
mann, Minneapolis, $1; Sunnybrook soe 
Crookston, $1; Wm. Ash, Vincent, $1; 
Isaacson, Middle Rivers, “$1: Esten Welquist, 
Belgrade, $1; Jacob Niggeler, St. Paul, 43c. 

Mississippi—Jensen Apiaries, Crawford, $20; 
F. M. Stover, Natchez, $6; W. J. Synott, Tib- 
bee Station, $5; James Boys Apiary, Sumner, 
$3; L. H. Blankenship, Natchez, $2.50; O. N. 
Mullens, Natchez, $1; D. D. Stover, Tibbee 
Station, $1; A. E. Shaw, Shannon, $1; R. W. 
Bruce, Hernansville, $1. 

Missouri—Fred M. Coyner, Lee’s Smmit, $1; 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, $1. 

Montana—I. B. Miles, Whitehall, $1. 

Nebraska—Wm. T. Malmrose, St. Libory, 
$10; Chas. Cavett, Bayard, $7.25; O. S. Bare, 
Chadron, $5; A. T. Wilson, Arcadia, $5; J. H. 
a. Stapleton, $5; Geo. R. Watt, Kearney, 
$3; A. McGuire, Lincoln, $1; Alan Mulliken, 
A $1; E. E. Throop, Lincoln, $1; Wil- 
lard Marburger, DuBois, $1; J. H. Sturtevant, 
St. Paul, $1. 

New Hampshire—Philip N. Townsend, Leba- 
non, $3.80. 

New Jersey—-New Jersey State Beekeepers’ 
Ass'n., Pennington, $62.40; Richard D. Bar 
clay, Riverton, $10; John Conner, Caldwell, $2; 
Geo. S. Oettle, Metuchen, $1; Roseland Apiary, 
Roseland, $1; Watson Allen, Bernardsville, $1; 
\. F. Hausenbauer, Hopewell, $1; Albert G. 
Hann, Glen Gardner, $1; E. G. Carr, Penning 
ton, $1; Arthur Armstrong, Phillipsburg, $1; 
R. S. Filmer, Highland Park, 50c. 

New York—Northern New York Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Ass’n, Watertown, $25; Hudson Val- 
ley Sec. of Apiculture, Cornwall, $11.15; Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Ass’n., Syracuse, 
$10.75; Chautauqua Co. Honey Producers’ 
Ass'n., Mayville, $10; Archie Coggshall, Itha- 
ca, $9.40; Howard Grimble, Holcomb, $9; B. 
B. Coggshall, Groton, $8.30; F. J. Jones, Sau- 
quoit, $8.00; Burnett Ransom, Waterville, 
$7.20; Lewis J. Elwood, Ft. Plain, $7; N. L. 
Stevens, Venice Center, $6.60; E. L. Lane, Tru- 
mansburg, $6.60; Harold A. Merrell, Wolcott, 
$6.30; Wm. C. Wahl & Sons, Cape Vincent, 
$6.30; Earl Rulison, Amsterdam, *$6; Chemung 
County Bee Ass'n., Elmira, $5; Adams & Myers, 
Ransomville, $5; S. S. Stratton, Newark Val- 
ley, $5; F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, $5; A. Gor- 
don Dye, Rochester, $5; Walter B. Crane, Do- 
ver, $5; C. B. Howard, Geneva, $3.30; E. J. 
Crane, Marion, $2; Geo. Pelling, Stanley, $3.80; 
Emery Horton, W. Bloomfield, $3.60; Emil Gu- 
tekunst, Colden,$ 3.60; Ray Gutekunst, Colden, 
$3.60; Spencer Baird, Fayetteville, $3.60; B. 
J. Raut, LaFayette, $3.60; L. A. Depew, Au- 
burn, $3.30; Richard Van Wormer, Syracuse, 
$3.30; Homer Van Scoy, Candor, $3; Cortland 
Co. Bee Ass’n., Dryden, $3; F. W. Lesser, 
Fayetteville, $2.70; M. H. Fairbanks, Homer, 
$2.70; H. B. Gable, Romulus, $2; Anthony J. 
Pietruszkiewiez, Grand View on Hudson, $2; 
H. L. Case, Canandaigua, $1.50; H. F. Bellamy, 
Syracuse, $1; Louise MacMullen, Greenwich, 
$1; Walter Severson, Albany, $1; A. J. Clark, 
Ithaca, $1; Edw. Turner, Preble, $1; Geo. M. 
Sowarby, Cato, $1; F. R. Loomis, Rushville, $1; 
Geo. W. Stone, Niagara Falls, $1: O. D. Dike, 
West Nyack,$ 1; May G. De Vine, Glen Falls, 
$1: Waiter A. Wood, Naples, $1; J. Stuart Sco- 
field, Kirkwood, $1; Herbert F. Kumpf, New 
City, $1; Donald T. Paul, Castleton on Hudson, 
$1; Elmer F. Becker, Ghent, $1; Robt. I. Wil- 
son, Hopewell Jct., $1; Fred D. Lamkin, Poplar 
Ridge, $1; F. D. Cook, Campbell, $1; A. Niemce- 
zura, Amsterdam, $1: Geo. H. Rea, Ithaca, $1: 
H. Fossbender, New York City, $1; F. E. Whit- 
comb, Batavia, $1; Henry T’ Gable, Romulus, 
$1; N. K. Hofeller, Buffalo, $1; Frank G. Or- 
lopp, Palmyra, $1: A. W. Mason, Batavia. $1: 
Henry E. Bliss, West Winfield, $1; L. Claude 
Stevens, Venice Center, $1; Mrs. L. M. Wilson, 
Elmira. $1: Cordelia Timmerman, Hamlin, 84c. 

North Carolina—F. R. Jordan, Wilmington, 
$20: N. C. State Beekeepers’ Ass’n., Raleigh, 
$10.85; F. L. Huggins, Wilmington, $2.50. 
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North Dakota—J. D. Beals, Dwight, $25; 
Chas. S. Engle, Fargo, $60; Walter Hamilton, 
Drayton, $25; Ivan F. Gunter, Manvel, $20; 
E. H. A. Fischer, ee $18; Gordon Bell, 
Grand Forks, $15; Kapaun Brothers, Alice, $10; 
Pew McGlynn, Fargo, $6; G. M. Murkey, Grand 
Rapids, $6; L. M. Gulden, Englevale, $5; Ar- 
thur H. Henschel, Alice, $5; Art Osmondson, 
Dwight, $5; H. H. Warner, Fargo, $5; Alex 
- Munro, Fargo, $5; North Dakota Bee Ass’n., 

Fargo, $5; C. W. Miller, Fargo, $3; E. Victor 
Fischer, Kellys, $3; C. C. Elmquist, Hickson, 
$2; John Q. Weiland, Dazy, $2; H. M. Schafer, 
Cando, $1; E. J. Harris, Pembina, $1. 

Ohio—Ohio State Beekeepers’ Ass’n., Colum- 
bus, $75; Franklin Co. Bee Ass’n., Columbus, 
$25: Tri Co. Bee Ass’n., Delphos, $25; Virgil 
N. Argo, Columbus, $10; Wood Co. Bee Ass’n., 
Holtville, $10; Firelands Bee Ass’n., Monroe- 
ville, $10; Pickaway Co. Bee Ass’n., Ashville, 
$7; Montgomery Co. Bee Ass'’n., Dayton, $5 
Clyde Wheeler, Oberlin, $5; Fred W. Muth, 
Cincinnati, $5; Julius Vittel, Medina, $5; E. 
Venard, i a $2.40; C. E. Hulbert, Am- 
herst, $2; E. Bonsey, Lorain, $2; L. A. 
Mills, ba R, $2: Black Bros. Apiary, East 
Liverpool, $2; J. F. Moore, Tiffin, $2; Andrew 
Stofka, Cleveland, $1; N. Palmer, New London, 
$1; E. C. Snyder, Bloomville, $1; Raymond L. 
Conover, Cozaddales, $1; Mrs. Asa Merriam, 
Springfield.$§ 1; Mrs. Herman E. Fagley, Bethel, 
$1; Harold Garber, New Carlisle, $1: Ross E. 
Wyant, Sylvania, $1; John Klements, E. Clari- 
den, $1; Homer H. Starr, Berea, $1. 

Oklahoma—.J. B. McAlester, McAlester, $1. 

Oregon—Geo. W. Nichols, Jr., Tolent, $6.60; 
Eber D. Mossie, Pilot Rock, $6; Williams Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Portland, $5.65; A. H. Goolsbey, 
Haine, $5; A. E. Sanford, East Portland, $3; 
W. G. Rodda, Hermiston, $3; J. Skovbo, Her- 
miston, $2.25; A. J. Sanford, Redmond, $1; 
Raymond Wood, Forest Grove, $1; John D. 
Burt, Newberg, 50c. 

Pennsylvania— Lancaster Co. Bee Ass'n., Lea- 
cock, $5; Lehigh Valley Bee Ass’n., Allentown, 
$15: York Co. Bee Ass’n., York, $10; Erie 
Co. Bee Ass’n., Erie, $5; Henry A. Fritz, Bath, 
$5; Arthur L. Freeland, Philadelphia. $5: D. F. 
Zook, Gordonville, 4.50; Rev. M. H. Hepner, 
North East, $3; Allegheny Co. Bee Assn., Pitts- 
burgh, $3: Jesse R. Byler, McVeytown, $2.40; 
J. B. Hollopeter, on a $2; N. L. Jones, 
Philadelphia, $2; H. Kohler, York, $2; J. A. 
Bloomgren, NRA. $2; Frederick Hahman, 
Altoona, $2: E. E. Seitz, Glen Rock, $2; 
Chester P. Steinbacker, Towanda, $1.10; Hor- 
ace M. Dorshiemer, Clarks Summit, $1; A. T. 
Keil, Mars, $1; Frank Noel, Carlton, $1: Frank 
Doolittle. White Haven, $1; Earl E. Manges, 
Buffalo Mills, $1: John W. Martin, New Hol- 
land, $1: Enos H. Hess. Mechanicsburg. $1; 
H. K. Klatte. Ambler, $1; Merrill L. Eves, 
Bloomsburg, . 

Rhode Island—Rhode Island State Bee Ass'n., 
Greenwood, $10; James R. Lorah, Newport, $1; 
0. Evert Janson, Providence, $1; C. P. Cornell, 
Providence, $1. 

South Dakota—C. B. W. Honey Co., Volga, 
$18.52; A. L. Moberg, Brookings. $5; W. S. 
Streeter, Aberdeen, $1; J. Franz Norgren, Ju- 
nius, $1. 

Texas—T. W. Burleson & Son, Waxahachie, 
$29.15; L. R. Nolan, Corsicana, $21.18; Bour- 
land Apiaries, Marathon, $12: Sternenberg 
Bros.. Lockhart, $7.20: A. W. Bulay, Liberty, 
$7; Roy S. Weaver & Bros.. Navasota, $5; 
H. A. Victor, Taylor, $5; H. E. Coffey, Whit- 
sett, $5.40; J. A. Simmons, Sabinal, $3.18; 
Texas State Bee Ass’n., San Antonio, $2.50; 
S. E. McGregor, Liberty, $2; J. T. Bennett, 
Haymond, $1.86; C. H. Gilstrap, Taylor, $1: 
Clay L. Eppley, Snyder, $1; Texas Ass’n. of 
Queen Breeders and Bee Dealers, Whitsett. $5. 

Utah—Baird Bros., Provo. $2.50: L. S. Hey- 
wood. Kaysville, $2.10: F. B. Terriberry, Mid 
way.$ 2; Sophus O. Olson, Hooper, $2; Dan 
Hillman, Salt Lake City, $2; L. L. Larsen, 
Brigham City, $1.40. 

Vermont—Vermont Honey Producers Ass’n., 
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Middlebury, $10; F. D. Manchester, Middle- Klem Wilkas, Dexterville, $1.94; H. Feenje, 


! 


bury, $5; Chas. Mraz, Middlebury, $2; Erwin Monticello,$ 1.50; W. C. Otto, Reedsville, $1.40: 


S. Clark, Vergennes, $1. Lawton’s Apiary, Viola, $1.40; Chas. Mintzlaff, 
Virginia—-Virginia State Bee Ass’n., Rust Milwaukee, $1; Chas. Heisel, Rockton, $1; Ed. 
burg, $53; W. H. Hull, Vienna, $2; Geo. Har Ochsner, Prairie du Sac, $1; Green Co. Beekeep 
rison, Jr.. Bluemont, $3; G. H. Vandenburg, ers’ Ass'n., Monticello, $1; John Albert, May- 
Greenwood, $1.20; Maxwell Brothers, Pamplin, ville, $1; Jos. Legner, Knowlton, $1; Ferdi 
$1; J. M. Nipper, Richlands, $1; E. P. Shrader, nand Hencke, Van Dyne, $1; Joe Hetzenecker, 
Amherst,$ 1. La Crosse, $1; Edwin S. Ratajizah, Pulaski, 
Washington—I. L. Swain, Prosser, $11; $1; J. Willard Hall, Readstown,$ 1: Will Pin- 
Pearce & Dickerson Bee Farm, Woodinville, $2; gel, Withee, $1; Geo. Jennewin, Merrimac, $1; 
Roger H. Bigelow, Humptulips, $1 Wm. A. Rindfleish, Ableman, $1; Purl Waddell, 
Washington, D. C.—George Marvin, U. S Baraboo, $1; Herbert Reim, Watertown, $1: 
Bee Culture Lab., $5; Jas. I. Hambleton, Wash- Alfred Baumann, Glenbeulah, $1; Dewey Bay 
ington, $1. less, Wausaukee, $1; A. E. Wolkow, Hartford, 
West Virginia—-Herbert C. Fansler, Hend 75c; Jerome Stange, Loyal, 70c; Mathilde Can 
ricks, $1 dler, Cassville, 60c; B. N. Hineman, La Valle, 
Wisconsin— Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ 60c; E. S. Hildeman, Belle Plaine, 50c; W. W 
Ass'n., Milwaukee, $55; Cornielius Meyer, Ap Lowrey, Granton, 35c; L. Wangerin, Winter, 
pleton, $17; M. C. Berry, Menomonie, $16.65; 35c; Wm. F. Pagel, Chilton, 35c; F. B. Kelsey 
George Jacobson, Kaukauna,$15.20; F. E. Matz Delavan, 35c. 
ke, Juda, $13.30; Wm. Michaelsen, Arkansaw, Wyoming—W yoming State Beekeepers’ 
$13.22; H. W. Knight,Dalton, $11.76; G. J Ass’n., Powell, $20.08; H. E. Ingalls, Basin, 
Lengst, Prairie du Chien, $10.20: Washington $12; C. V. Woolsey, Wheatland, $10; Wm. Mos 
Co. Bee Ass’n., Kewaskum, $10; Raymond H. teller, Casper, $7.99; Earl C. Reed, Ranches 
Ericson, Norwalk,$ 10; Edward Hassinger, Jr., ter, $5. 
Greenville, $9.06: Gus A. Gust, Kaukauna, $8: Foreign J. W. & Ed. H. Read, Ponta Del- 
A. H. Seefeldt, Kewaskum, $5; James Gwin gada, San Miguels, Azores, $4.35; A. Mae- 
Madison, $5; C. D. Adams, Madison, $5; Mil Dougall, Capetown, Africa, $2; H. Lacocq, Mon- 
waukee Co. Beekeepers’ Ass’n., West Allis, treal, Ontario, Canada, $2; S. Trousdale, Pus 
$5; V. G@. Howard, Milwaukee, $5: Robert linch, Ontario, Canada, $1; A. A. Werner, B. § 
Knudson, Glen Flora, $5: S. P. Elliott, Me A., Saulte Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada,.$ 1; 
nomonie, $4.97; G. M. Ranum, Mt. Horeb, P. L. Vautier, Gisborne, New Zealand 
$4.20; E. W. Hanselman, Augusta, 3.60; Leslie Institute receivers report having honey on 
J. Jansky, Ladysmith, 3.60; H. F. Wilson, hand from the following beekeepers which when 
Madison, $3: L. O. Brainard, Lone Rock, $3; sold will be credited to memberships 
E. Patterson & Sons, Monroe, $3; Chas. N. Roy, Arizona—S. E. Foote, Yuma, 240 Ibs 
Sparta, $2.88: Albert Reglow, Brillion, $2.82; Utah—J. D. Bagley, Springville, 180 lbs. 
Harry Lathrop, Bridgeport, $2.75; Newton Wisconsin—A. L. Kleeber, Reedsburg, 10 
Boggs, Viroqua, $2.50; F. Pruim, Birnamwood, Ibs.; Max E. Vircks, Dorchester, 20 lIbs.; J. S 
$2.23: Joseph M. Barr, West Allis, $2; Jens Slimiker, Loyal, 10 lbs.; Ed Johnson, Colby 
S. Anderson, Wvyeville, $2: B. C. Handy, Rich 10 Ibs.: James Baker, Granton, 10 Tbs.; Her 


land Center, $2; Mike Carroll, Albany, $2; bert M. Free, Neillsville, 10 Ibs.; Frank Greel 
er, Neillsville, 10 Ibs 


The following beekeeper donated special hon 
eys for recipe research at the testing kitchen 
| J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Georgia: Owen Wal- 


| ther, Gibson, Louisiana: W. J. Forehand & 
BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS | Sons, Fort Deposit, Alabama: J. F. McVay 
Jackson, Alabama; T. W. Burleson, Waxa 
hachie, Texas; George W. Bohne, Luling, Lou 
isiana: Florida Honey Distributors, Winter Ha 
ven, Florida; Allenville Apiaries, Allenville, 
Alabama; C. P. Des Bouillons, Neenah, Wis 





Send me your orders. I rear queens to please 
and gain your patronage. Try them at the price 
If you are not satisfied, return them and I will 
replace or refund your money. You are the 
judge. All queens guaranteed purely mated and 
to reach you in good shape 


Untested 1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c: 25-49, | ’ 
55e: 30-08 boc Tested queens double the price | MOTT’S NORTHERN-BRED 
of untested queens. ITALIAN QUEENS 





1-9 10-24 50ormore 
2-lb. pks. “i hs 3 15 $2.05 $1.95 | Practically non-swarming—not *‘hooey.”’ 
Pa BR sce ceonas 2.80 2.70 2.60 | June, July, $1; 2 to 49, 75¢ each: 50, 70¢ 
F, O. B. | each; 100, 65c¢ each. Guaranteed purely mated 


| Select tested, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00, fair to good 
John A.Norman,Ramer, Ala. breeders. Virgins, 45c each. Free list. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. 


Box 113 | EE. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich, U. S. A. 


How Did Your Bees Winter? 


The past winter was an ‘‘acid’’ test for hardiness of bees. Our bees not only survived on 
summer stands but were never stronger. Queen cells were grafted April 9, and young queens lay 
ing first of May. 

Mr. Wm. C. Horner, Altoona, Pa., wrote us April 27, 1934: ‘‘Queens that I received last 
year all certainly came up to all the requirements——they are hardy and colonies strong; they stood 
the acid test of cold weather, 39° F. below zero. I did not lose a colony and all are working strong. | 
have already supered all my hives and am looking for a good season. I certainly will be back for 
more.’’ 





This train of hardy, prolific, hustling Italians, deserves a place in your apiary. Begin prepara 
tions now for next year 


Untested queens, each, 70c; 10, $6.50; 25, $13.75; 50, $25.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS, Rockton, Pa. 


With Gleanings since 1911. 
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RED sticK | W H Y 


APIARIES & CO. Jay Smith Queens? 


Packages, Nuclei, Queens They give satisfactory returns. 
‘*T have now some very good stocks, descend 
. ants of queens which I have been getting from 
Surplus queens at code prices for you in years past. They are fine.’’—-T. Alum 
July and August delivery. About Jones, Balkyn, Flintshire, England. 

‘“ . ‘*I’m ordering your queens again this year. 
50 daily. We are heavily booked al- There's a good reason. They get resufts.’’ 
ready. We must take care first of Thomas H. Mettler, East Millstone, New Jersey 


. ‘*Your bees are gentle, good workers, pretty 
the needs of our customers during and with nice looking drones. I have had many 





requeening months. No rush orders, persons make remarks about my bees, and | 
please. Our queens are reared from 


always say if you want bees like mine just or 
der your queens from Jay Smith.’’——-Selah M 
3 frame nuclei. We use this most Shuey, Germantown, Ohio 


costly equipment in queen rearing You will like them, wee. - . 
because we believe it gives the best W rite for our free book, ABOUT BEES. 
result in rearing choice select It gives description of our stock and 
queens. Safe delivery guaranteed. methods of production. A certificate of 
MARKET PRICES health accompanies each shipment. 
LARGE APIARIES Prices: One queen, $1; five, $4.75; ten, 
RESPONSIBILITY $9; one hundred, $75. We accept honey in 
exchange for queens allowing 12 queens 
to each case of 120 pounds white extract- 
Red Stick Apiaries & Co. ed honey, freight prepaid. 
Post Office: Montegut, La. 


Telegraph Office: Houma, La. J AY SMITH 


Route Five Vincennes, Indiana 








Garon’s Bright ‘ri’ Italian Queens 


Are gentle, large and prolific. Great honey gatherers and long-lived. 
Customers are writing that they will not need many queens this sea- 
son because the queens bought from us last season are still doing 


splendid work. 
Prices—1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c; 25-49, 55c; 50-99, 50c; 100-249, 45c; 
250 or more, 421,c. 


HEALTH CERTIFIED PROMPT SHIPMENT SATISFACTION 
DEPENDABILITY SERVICE HONESTY 


GARON BEE CO., Donaldsonville, La. 








Berry’s Reliable 3-Banded Italian Queen Bees 


Reared by Berry in Person 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT SELECTED QUEENS ONLY 
FORTY YEARS OF SELECT BREEDING 
Having several apiaries for honey production located in the north central states as well as Can- 
ada gives us an opportunity to test our strain from a climatic as well as honey production stand- 
point. Queens. showing marked points of superiority we have returned to us to be used in our 
jueen-breeding yards. 


Selected Warranted Purely Mated Queens 
1 to 9, 70c each; 10 to 24, 65c each; 25 to 49, 55c each; 50 and up, 50c each. 


10% off of lowest price above on lots of 100 and up; 15% off of lowest price above on lots of 250 
and up. Wings of queens clipped free of charge 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Quality of our queens is the best to be had. Accredited and 

certified by the State of Alabama and backed up by the U. S. Government under the Code. 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY Box 684 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 438.) 
sweet clover regions, where buckwheat is 
grown and where the white honey flow 


continues into early August, the problem 
of keeping the white honey from getting 


ee mixed with buckwheat honey is still 

greater. 
PILE UP EXTRA SUPERS OF HONEY. Tn the North it seems advisable to re- 
That's why they are guaranteed to please. | queen during this month. There is one ad- 


We can make prompt shipment of queens. Our vantage in requeening in July rather than 

THRIFTY three-banded Italian bees are accree- B : 1 g ’ 

ited and certified by Alabama Dept. of Agri- August, viz., young queens have more 

culture. time to produce populous colonies for win- 
Fuller & Fuller of Penna., have this to say | ter than have queens introduced later in 


about THRIFTY bees: ‘‘We have used your - 
qunees for several seasons, and find that they the season. Furthermore, colonies that do 


outstrip, in honey gathering, any others we | not accept the queens first given will still 


ave so far received f ther breeders.’’ ' 
TE ged help make this a more | have time to accept queens before the 
profitable season for you. season is too far advanced. 

Prices of untested queens are: 1 to 9, 70c | In next month’s Talks to Beginners 


each; 10 to 24, 65c each; 25 to 49, 55c each; ell . - wena a a 
50 up, 50c each; 100, 45¢ each; 250, 424/c ea. more will be said with reference to re 


yueening, which is one of the most impor 
tant factors in successful beekeeping. 


Forty-three years’ experience enables us to 
serve you better. Wire your rush oréers. We 
will ship C. O. D 


ae 9 
W. J. Forehand & Sons owell’s Queens 





. Italian Queens, raised right and 

| shipped right. 1 to 9, 70c; 10 to 24, 

Fort Deposit, Ala. 65c; 25 to 49, 55c; 50 or more, 50c each. 
Breeders since 1892. | D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GA. 





QUALITY BRED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


We offer you unsurpassed quality, young bees, select queens, on time ship- 
ments, large quantities, full weights, light cages, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion. 





———_—————CODE PRICES 


Two-pound Packages Italian Bees with Queens, Express Collect 

1to9 10 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 250 or more 
$2.15 each $2.05 each $1.95 each $1.75). each $1.6534, each 

Three-pound Packages Italian Bees and Queens, Express Collect 


l1to 9 10 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 250 or more 
$2.80 each $2.70 each $2.60 each $2.34 each $2.21 each 


Queens by Mail Postpaid 
1to9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 250 or more 
70c each 65c each 55c each 50c each 45c each 421,,c each 
For queenless packages, deduct price of queens. For shipment by parcel 
post, add 20c per package, plus postage. For larger packages, add 80c for 
each additional pound of bees. Place your order now for choice of ship- 
ping dates and have your bees when wanted. Full line of Lewis Beeware 
and Dadant’s Foundation at catalog prices. 
eo * * 


YORK BEE CO., The Universal Apiories Jesup, Ga. 
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=—=MERRILL’S=—— | 
QUALITY QUEENS 
_42%c Each_ 


In Quantities of 250 or More 


Requeening Time Our 25th Year 








Check over your bees and replace all old queens with MERRILL’S 
QUALITY QUEENS. You will profit by using them. We have 
reared about HALF A MILLION QUEENS, and we are trying 
to make them better for you each season. Requeen now and get 


a larger honey crop next season. 


QUEEN PRICES 


Italian Queens—1 to 9, 70c; 10 to 24, 65c; 25 to 49, 55c; 
50 to 99, 50c; 100 to 250, 45c; 250 or more, 421c. 


BEES 


Make late increase, have colonies headed with young queens 
next spring and you are sure to get a bigger honey harvest. 
They will go into winter quarters strong and will build up 


quick in the spring. 


SUMMER PRICES 


Two-lb. Packages with Queens—1-9, $2.15; 10-49, $2.05; 
50-99, $1.95; 100 or more, $1.7514; 250 or more, $1.653,,. 


Three-lb. Packages with Queens—1-9, $2.80; 10-49, 
$2.70; 50-99, $2.60; 100 or more, $2.34; 250 or more, 
$2.21. 


Let us prove that our stock of bees and queens are good. Send 
us a trial order. First in quality and service. 


Merrill Bee Company 


Mississippi's Oldest Shippers Bucatunna, Miss. 








GLEAN 


Knight’ S 


Dependable 


—Queens— 


Line-bred, Three-banded Leather- 
Colored Italians, Accredited and 
Certified by Alabama Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


They are extra large, producing large bees, 
and are the best honey gatherers, gentle and 
prolific. All queens are carefully reared, and 
my breeding queens are selected with the great- 
est care. 


All queens guaranteed mated pure. 
—— PRICES POST PAID———— 


Select (one e)—1 to 9, 70c; 10 to 24, 65c; 
25 to 49, 55c; 50, 500; 100, 45c each. 


No charge for clipping. No disease. Health cer- 
tificate. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Prompt shipments. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 


NGS IN 
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pfz- and Certified by Ala- 
bama Department of Agriculture. 


for 
QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Order Now 
W. E. HARRELL 


Alabama 


Hayneville 
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